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We make a specialty of realty investments in Orange County— both 
city and country property. We are on the ground. We know values. 






We can find property to suit the requirements of prospective investors. 



















23 Acres 5 acres set to walnuts 5 Acres This property is water 
© vears old: 10 acres stocked, and the price is 

set to walnuts, | vear old: 5 acres set but $700 an unusually good buy 

to apricots, 3 years old; 3 acres set to We have many other ranch properties 

altalia. Water stocked and fine soil varying in size. Give us an idea of what 

well located. Only $0900 you want and we will tind it for you. 
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THE MASS OF MANGAS 


BY SHARLOT M. HALL 


EARS had the Mission stood alone, 
Its silent chapels bat-tenanted ; 
On its altars the gray owl nested her young, 


\nd the ground squirrels burrowed above the dead 
By the western wall, nor stirred their sleep; 

Bare lay the fields, sun-scorched and white : 

\s scatter from black hawks the timorous quail, 
l’adre and soldier and neophyte 


Scattered before the Apache hordes 

That swept the valley with death and flan 
Now back at last, like quail to their nests, 
Timorous, fearing, they slowly came, 
Priest and people—to wring anew 

From the sullen desert a grudging chance 
For scanty food and room to toil, 

Or a quick-won end on a blood-stained lance. 
, 

With fragrant branches of gray mesquite, 
\nd waxen yuccas fair and tall— 

Lifting their bells like hands in prayer, 
Slender and snowy and virginal 

\nd desert lilies as frail as hope, 

They wreathed the altars, and lit once mor 
The long-dead tapers, and set the rood 
Over the arrow-bitten door 


The pale Christ leaned from the ironwood cross, 
High in its niche deep-walled and grav; 
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\nd under his feet, in order set, 

Censer and chalice in rough-wrought clay, 
Where once was silver shaped in Spain 
Now spoil of fight to the Savart foe, 

\nd bandied from careless hand to hand, 
Unblest uses and lips to know. 


The tapers flickered ; and tenderly \ 
The last words whispered and echoed up 

To the painted saints in the dusk above, 
\s the padre lifted the earthen cup ¥ 
\nd the blessed wine—but crash it fell, 

Staining the floor with a crimson tide, 

Unseen of the startled worshipers. 

For look—where the door unbarred swings wide! 





1 ' 


Somber and splendid in paint and plume, 

With claws of cagle and puma skin, ; 
\langas, the dread Apache chief, 

\nd a hundred braves at his back crowd in! 
He swept the shards of the cup aside 
\nd its silver mate on the altar set 


‘Padre, the boy you stopped to draw 

rom the lion’s jaws makes good his debt 

“With Death hot-heel on your track vou turned 

To save a child of the enemy: 

let these, beloved of your Hidden God 

Ibe bond of peace for mine and m«e 

\nd this in thanks for that other day!" 


Censer and chalice, he set them down, 
\nd bared his arms of their turquoise bands, 
And stri] pr d the robe from his shoulders brown 


\lan by man his men heaped up 

The pile, till it grew to the Virgin’s feet ; 
Skin and blanket, and beads that hung 
Like jewelled buds in the pale mesquite 
Then, swift as they came, they went, again 
ut, so ‘tis writ in the Mission rolls; ‘ 
With wine and incense the Padre straight 


Said holy mass for their heathen souls, 


\nd held them saved to the Mother Churcl 
For a grateful heart is a thine indeed 

That, weighed in the palm of the Savior’s hat 
Out-values penance and prayer and creed 

\nd vear by vear, when the vucca bells 

Like flags of truce swung tall and white, 

The name of Mangas was blessed anew 

With bell and taper and solemn rite. 


Dewey, Arizona 
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FOREST ENDOWMENT OF PACIFIC SLOPE 
BY J. G. LEMMON 


OTHER Nature is wonderful 


ly lavish with her favors to- 













wards some countries, and as 
strangely niggardly to others. No 
more striking proof of this fact 1s 
found than that of the distribution 
of the forests over the land-surfac« 
of the earth. It is but 
stood that the most wonderful and 


1; ? | 
littie under 


valuable forest known is that o1 
Northwest America. 

This forest possesses more kinds, 
or species, of resinous wooded, nar 
row-leaved cone-bearing trees than 
any equal area in the world, 
and these trees are either the 
largest in dimensions, or the\ 
bear the largest fruits, called 
cones, that the earth has pro 
duced. 

This matchless combination 
of superlative qualities has 
been bestowed by circumstances and forces so wonderful as to give 
the phenomenon the character of a special gift or local endowment 

There are 211 species of trees of all kinds growing in the lacific 
Slope States, of which 111 species (more than one-half) are in 
digenous to California, while 34 of these are found only in this 
favored State. , 

Omitting the non-resinous, broad-leaved trees, of which there is a 
liberal allowance, the resinous-wooded, cone-bearing trees of tl 
Pacific Slope number thirteen genera or families, comprising seventy 
seven species or kinds of trees—twelve of the gencra, with forty 
one species, being in California. 

Of these spe cies twenty-six are pines, two are larches, five are 
true spruces, two are hemlock spruces, two are false hemlock spruces, 
ten are true firs, two are redwoods, two are American cedars, seven 
are cypresses, nine are junipers, and two are yews. 

Three of our pines—the great Sugar, the Yellow and the Jeffrey 
Pine—all of them being very valuable trees, are also the largest 
trees of the family, often attaining a height of 250 feet, with a diam 
eter of ten to twelve feet. No pines of foreign countries, with on 


minor exception, attain one-half of these dimensions 
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FRUIT AND FOLIAGE Ol rHE SUGAK P.NE 
Cones more than 20 inches long. 
Five of oun pines bear longer or heavier cones, with larger seeds. 
} than any found elsewhere, the cones of the very valuable Sugar Pine 
heing 15 to 20 inches long, while those of the Coulter Pine often 
‘ weigh eight to ten pounds, the Gray Pine three to four pounds, the 


Torrey Pine two pounds, and th Jeffrey Pine one and a half to two 
pounds, while the largest cones outside of California scarcely exceed 
six inches, and the heaviest rarely weigh one pound. Two of our 
spruces attain enormous dimensions. The verv beautiful and valu 
able Douglas Spruce, of the Sierra and northward, becomes 300 to 350 
feet high, with a trunk eight to twelve feet thick The great Tide 
land Spruce of the north coast is but little less in dimensions, while 
the cone of the Big-cone Hemlock Spruce of the San Bernardino 


Mountains is five to seven inches long and three to four inches thicl 
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when ripe and expanded—these dimensions far excelling any fo1 
elgn spruce. 

our firs, the Red-bark, the White-bark, and the Shasta 
ie Grand and Noble firs of the region north- 


Five of 
firs of California, and tl 
ward, become two or three times as large as any eastern or foreign 


fir, being often 200 to 250 feet high, five to ten feet in diameter, 
with cones six to nine inches long 

Our two world-renowned redwoods—the Coast Redwood and thx 
Sierra Big Tree, rising to the height of 300 to 320 feet and enlarging, 


~ 

















FRUIT AND FOLIAGE OF THE JEFFREY PINE 
while yet young, to a diameter of twenty to thirty-five feet and grow- 
ing for 3,000 to 5,000 years—are not approached in grand propor- 
tions and regal majesty elsewhere And the cones of one of our 
the Sierra Big Tree—though small as compared with 


redwoods 
our pine cones, are yet, doubtless, the monsters of their race, the 
largest being the size of a hen’s egg, while the largest cones found in 
connection with fossil remains of the twenty-five extinct species do 
not exceed the size of a nutmeg 

So with the two to three-inch cones of our Alpine Hemlock Spruce, 
the one-inch cone of Incense Cedar, the one and a half-inch cone of 
the Monterey Cypress, the three-eighths-inch berry of the California 
Juniper, and the one and a half-inch California False Nutmeg, all 
the largest cones of their respe ctive families. 

This prodigality in number and size extends to other vegetable 
growths. (ur oaks are numerous and often large, with the largest 


acorns and cups known. One of our maples bears leaves six to ten 
inches across, while the little shrubby popgun elder of the East is 


supplanted here by a tree twelve to twenty inches in diameter 
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BIG YELLOW PINE OF CALIFORNIA (Pinus pi 


Attains a height of 200 to 230 feet 


The principal lumber tree of California. 
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Most of the trees meutioned are indigenous to California, and 
three-fourths of them are found only in that state. Why this great 
prodigality of Nature in behalf of the Pacific Slope, and especially 
of California? 

The solution of this problem involves a brief discussion of certain 
controlling factors. 

At the outset we may observe that an impassable climatic barrier 
is set up at present, by Nature, preventing migration north and south 
—the Torrid Zone, in which no resinous trees can grow except on 
high peaks. This zone separates the world’s forests into two 
unequal and very different floras. 

The Southern Hemisphere is the the home of the Araucaria, the 
Eucalyptus, the Acacia, etc., while in the Northern Hemisphere are 
found—in addition to the hosts of broad-leaved, non-resinous trees, 
such as oak, ash, hickory, etc.—all of the large families of pine, 
larch, cedar, spruce, and fir, with the redwood, cypress, and juniper. 
The distribution of these trees across the two continents, however, is 
very unequal. : 

The northern part of the eastern continent—lLurasia—is approxi- 
mately g,ooo miles across. North America is but 3,000—one-third 





as far. We would naturally expect, for instance, three times as 
many pines in Eurasia as in America. Just the reverse is the case. 
Of the 80 species, and well-marked varieties of known pines, only 20 
are indigenous to Eurasia, while 60 are flourishing in America. 

Again, the Pacific Slope region, from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific shore, is about 1,000 miles, or one-third of the distance across 
the continent ; yet it has 45 out of the 60 American species, and well- 
marked varieties, 14 being in Mexico and 26 in the western United 
States, with 20 of these in California—a narrow strip of coast only 
800 miles long by 150 wide, yet containing as many kinds of pine as 
all Eurasia! 

Now if the distribution was equal, Eurasia having 60 pines and 
North America 20, the Pacific Slope, being one-third of America, 
would be entitled to but six and two-thirds species, and California, 
which embraces about one-tenth of the Pacific Slope, would have 
little more than half a chance to get one species! 

This excessive prodigality of Nature in favor of the Pacific Slope 
and especially the California part of it, is due to a combination of 
factors, chief of which are the contours of continents, the trend of 
principal mountain ranges, the behavior of certain oceanic and at- 
mospheric currents, the alternate elevation and depression of conti- 
nental area, together with the ability of all these factors to modify 
the effects of certain crucial climatic periods, called the Ice Age and 
the Thermal Age. 
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FINE EXAMPLE OF A FULL-FRUITED COAST REDWOOD (Sequota sempervirens 


The phenomenon of hot and cold ages or periods in the earth's 
history compelling the migration, the change of location, of the entire 
organic world—the kingdoms of the animals and plants—is a 
much discussed and controverted topic. Seven theories have been 
presented from time to time, accounting for these important epochs, 
chief of which is the very interesting Astronomical Theory. 

This theory, first presented by Mr. Croll, and endorsed by Pro- 


fessor Geikie and many other English geologists, ‘‘attributes the Gla- 
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cial Age to the combined influence of the precession of equinoxes 

and consequent secular changes in the eccentricity of the earth’s 

orbit,” whereby the seasons, summer and winter, would have a dis 

parity of nearly five weeks instead of one week, as at present. This 

disparity, it is claimed, would produce Glacial and Thermal Ages 

alternately, every 21,000 years. ; ; 
However, the late Professor Le Conte, America’s most renowned 

geologist, controverted this theory in part, quoting from many au 

thorities, showing that but one Glacial Age can be proven. Re i 

ferring to the researches of Professor Wallace and others he asserted 


that the phenomenon in question is the result of several agencies 


























FRUIT OF THE BIG CONE PINE 


astronomical, geological and geographical—producing a severe Gla- 

cial Age of great length, with two cumulative points of greatest r 
severity and a Sub-Thermal period between; the Ice Age commenc- 

ing about 240,000 years ago, continuing 160,000 years, and ending 

$0,000 years ago. 

During this Glacial Age the plants were driven slowly, generation 
after generation, a few feet at a time, down across the North Tem 
perate Zone, by a world-wide sheet of ice, to be subsequently as 
slowly driven back by waves of tropic heat. 

In this double migration, owing to the configuration of continents 
and mountain ranges, most of the plants were destroyed, only a few 
vestiges of the post-glacial families being extant today, gathered 
here and there upon the plains or stranded upon the mountains. 

The means and manner of this destruction are most interesting. 
The continents of both the old and new world are greatly expanded 
at the north, while the southern portions are attenuated to narrow 


peninsulas, 
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Photo by Britton & Rey, 


THE BIG-CONE PINE (/’inus Coulter?) 


San Bernardino Mts. 
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These configurations give to the North Temperate Zone its great 
lv dominant character, having most of the existing families, while the 
peninsulas are sparsely furnished. 

The Eurasian mountain ranges are mostly transverse, like the 





\lps, Himalavas, and Thian-Chan Mountains, forming barriers to 
the progress of plants; while the North American ranges are nearly 
longitudinal, permitting the plants to escape southward during a 
Glacial Age, and return during a Thermal one 

There is much evidence found in the fossiliferous rock strata, that 
an abundant flora of monster trees once occupied the .\rctic regions, 
similar on the two continents, owing to the connections then existing 
or to nearness of extremities. Also they were similar to certain pres 


ent species. 

















FRUIT AND FOLIAGE OF BIG RED FIR From painting by Mrs. Lemmon 


Reaches a height of over 200 feet. Cones nine inches long. 


The formation of an ice-cap over the polar regions, and of snow 





and ice deposits on the summits of mountains to the southward, 


Pe... ev 


drove the plants down from the northern plains, and down from the 
sides of mountains in the temperate zone, to form vast hordes of fugi 
tives hastening to southern plains. 

This hegira continuing as the sheet of ice expanded and plowed 
with its glaciers slowly down to median latitudes of Europe and 
\sia, the entire members of many families were overtaken on thx 
northern side of the mountain ranges and frozen out; others, passing 
between the ends of the ranges, reached the shores of the Mediterra 
nean Sea and the Indian Ocean, and were then and there destroyed, 
a few only escaping by the narrow, devious Isthmus of Suez into 
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BIG RED FIR (Aébies magnifnca 
Slopes of Sierra Nevada 
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Africa, while others huddled upon the three peninsulas of Arabia, 
Hindustan, and Malacca. 

On the Western Continent a great portion of the plants in their 
flight came down unobstructed, to the Gulf of Mexico, to be caught 
and frozen there; a few eastern families escaped on the peninsula of 
Florida ; while the greater part of the western plants ran down along 
the plateau of Mexico into Central America, and some of them, per- 
haps, finally crossed on the Isthmus of Darien into South America. 

Following the Glacial Age came the Thermal, with contrary effects, 
and with more destructive results. The ice melts on the southern 
verge of the ponderous ice cover, allowing the plants to return, tim- 
idly seeking the newly emptied glacier beds. Soon after, the flood- 
water sinking into the mountain-sides, the brown earth, becoming 
vivified, invites the grasses and flowers to new-made homes, while 
sunny parterres beckon to the spying trees, promising centuries of 
occupation—if they can withstand the climate. 

The rising heat rolling in waves from the south, nearer and nearer, 
urges on the lagging columns, adding the necessity of avoiding death 
to the attraction of better homes. 

But the universal return of plants from the south, was prosecuted 
under vastly different, more destructive conditions than those of the 
northern flight. The plants on the return trip were attracted north- 
ward along the cool plains, and also, some of them upward on the 
mountain-sides ; for it is the same thing, in effect, to ascend a moun 
tain for cooler weather as to journey northward. 

Now the first elevations beside a valley are usually 
The plants that ascended 


low ones, foot- 


hills, outlying ridges or higher spurs. 
these elevations, as the heat came on and proved too severe for their 
constitutions, were shriveled and burned then and there—the last 
battle ground and altar-places where were immolated the greater part 
of the vegetable creation of the period! 

Here and there straggling members of a family, reaching a locality 
on the plain, or part-way up a mountain, when the present equilib- 
rium of seasons was established, found themselves suited to the 
environment—and it is the descendants of those plants that are the 
inhabitants of our plains and mountains today. 

These terminals of broken lines of development—these remnants 
of a past multitudinous vegetation,—ever since they were allowed to 
exist and perpetuate their kind, have been obliged to wage war upon 
crowding neighbors from generation to generation, in order to gain 
or retain a foothold, resorting to changes of ground, of character, or 
weapons, in order to win in the incessant battle of life. Incidentally 
these changes of character, these weapons and disguises furnish the 
greater part of the data upon which botanists are enabled to classify 


genera and species of plants. 
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THE GRAY-LEAF PINE (Pinus Sabiniana 
Near Auburn, Cal. 





Photo by Britton & Rey 
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That the plants have made the double journey described is plainly 
proved by the characters of alpine plants on high peaks of the North 
Temperate Zone. They are found to be identical, or nearly so, with 
present Arctic plants. Now they could not have passed from north- 
ern regions directly to these summits during the southern flight, for 
the reason that both Arctic regions and these mountain tops were be- 
ing slowly covered, simultaneously, with snow, soon becoming per- 
manent ice. Manifestly, cold-loving plants—our Alpine plants— 
could ascend mountains only when fleeing from torrid heat—and ex- 
actly that condition was experienced on the return journey; so here 
near the snow-line, on all the high peaks of the North Temperate 
Zone, are stranded Arctic species of plants, with less northern fami- 
lies established on the slopes of the mountains. 

It has been stated that Europe and Asia were deprived of their 
quota of plants by the many long transverse ranges of mountains 
preventing the passing of plants south or north, except through the 
wide gaps between ranges; while North America was favored by 
having nearly longitudinal ranges, permitting the free passage of 
plants to and fro along unobstructed plateaus. 

The two long, nearly longitudinal American watersheds—the 
Rocky Mountains and the Alleghenies—deliminate three plateaus, 
Atlantic Slope, Mississippi Valley, and Pacific Slope. We have seen 
that the distribution of plants was not equal—the Pacific Slope hav- 
ing the lion’s share, and largest growths. This is due principally to 
four p tential agencies. 

The Rocky Mountains, lying near the western side of the continent, 
extend southeasterly, upon the eastern side of the high plateau of 
Mexico, to Central America. The plants returning from the south 
at the beginning of the Thermal Age, 80,000 years ago, were divided 
at the outset in Southern Mexico, and a large part barred out of the 
Mississippi Valley by the Mexican Cordilleras, that killed off unfor- 
tunate individual families which ascended their foot-hills and spurs- 
as described—while other families or other members of the same 
families were attracted to pursue the broad, free, and, at the time. 
cool, and inviting pathway along the high plateau of Mexico and 
Arizona, diminished at every league by the many western spurs of 
the Rocky Mountains ; the survivors escaping to pass into the valleys 
and along the sides of the mountain ranges, some of them particularly 
directed northwestward again by the favoring coast plateau, deci- 
mated the while, by the high, similar westwardly inclined and de- 
structive Sierras of New Mexico, to reach final destination in Cali- 
fornia, and the region northward. 

A very important agency helping on the capture and directing the 
distribution of the trees all along the western coast from California 
to Alaska, is the presence in the North Pacific Ocean of the warm 
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Kuro-Shiwo, or Japan current. This is primarily a hot tropical 
current which strikes the islands along the southern coast of China 
and is deflected northward, to be more deflected by the Japan islands 
and hurled northeastward across the Pacific Ocean. There it meets 
the southern side of the long chain of Aleutian Islands, which turn a 
part of the current down along the coast of America, delayed and 
accumulated during its long sweep by the many islands and capes on 
the way, while its heat rises into the atmosphere, increasing its tem- 
perature and carrying with it enormous quantities of water. 

\nother factor closely connected with the preceding is found ir 
the cool, broad, overrunning Pacific breezes that prevail most of the 
year on the northwest coast. Mingling with the heated and moist- 
ure-filled air over the Japan current, the volume presses inland, the 


moisture condensing and falling most copiously upon the nearest 
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DOUGLAS, OR BLUE, OAK (2uercus Doug/asii 
Near San Luis Obispo 


cool elevations—giving sustenance and stimulus to the richest and 
most remarkable forest on the face of the globe. 

The fourth factor necessary, it is found, for the production of the 
largest growths, is a high degree of heat, of which the Puget’ Sound 
region lacks sufficient for some plants, although many of her trees, 
such as the Noble, Grand, and Amabilis firs, and the very valuable 
Gigantic Cedar (or Shingle tree) became monsters, and the Douglas 
Spruce, one of the most valuable timber trees on the earth, becomes 
in Oregon and Washington the tallest tree known, 350 to probably 
380 feet high! 

This necessary heat is found under the semi-tropic sun in the lati- 
tude of California. This heat added to the enclosed conditions of 
the state—the high Sierra on one side, the lower Coast Range on the 
other, the latter admitting the ocean breezes through its passes, and 
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with low interlocking ranges at each end—furnishes just the right 
conditions, it seems, for strongest allurement to enter and for high 
est development afterward; for here only, in this cul de sac of Cali- 
fornia, are found the largest cone-bearing trees on earth, of som 
nine different genera; and here only are found the largest and heavi 
est cones of twelve different species! 

Is it not passing strange that out of the twenty pines of Europe 
and Asia, and the twelve pines ‘of the eastern states, not one should 
develop cones as large as either one of four pines in California ? 

It is interesting to note, in this connection, our absolute dependence 
upon Mexico, in the first instance, for all the blessings of this ample 
forest endowment. 

That long, narrow, high-raised peninsula, 600 miles wide at its 
junction, diminishing to 200 miles, at the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
and 8,000 to 4,000 feet in elevation along its flat central extent, 
presented a high, uninterrupted plateau for the escape of the western 
plants southward, at the approach of the Glacial Age; as also, later, 
inducing and providing for their safe return during the progress of 
the Thermal. 

Incidentally, the dear old foster-mother kept the majority of the 
western oaks upon her genial plateau, as also nearly half of the 
western pines. Also, (to her great advantage) she detained three 
out of the four great 7Varodiums—Southern Cedars—closely re- 
lated to our Sequoias. 

It is interesting also to picture with the imagination the majestic 
(not to say pathetic) universal processions, back and forth, of the 
early plant-kingdom. The progress—the steps—in these slow and 
silent marches were made, of course, by the seeds, and only those 
that, during each of the ages were carried by the wind or other 
means of travel, to a safe distance from the beleaguered parents, and 
there found favorable conditions, were enabled to germinate, flourish 
and continue the species. 

Limiting our view for the present to the southern route of on 
family, let us take the progenitors of the beautiful feather-cone 
Spruces (Pseudotsuga) traveling slowly along, generation after gen- 
eration, perhaps but a few feet at a time and scattering laterally also, 
as opportunity was afforded, all across the North Temperate Zone; 
the most of them to be caught and exterminated on the then bleak 
shores of the Indian Ocean, the Mediterranean Sea, and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Among those species on the American continent, that 
escaped death were those that by the accident of their proximity to 
its western border, were enabled to migrate to Mexico and Central 
America. Subsequently, when the reverse condition—the hot 
Thermal Age—came on, and only a high road northward could offet 


relief, there was the same Mexican plateau inviting the beleaguered 
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THE BIG SEQUOIA OF THE KINGS RIVER FOREST 


35 feet in diameter 
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plants to retreat, which they accepted (with what expressions of 
relief we cannot tell, being animate creatures of another grade) ; 
albeit many were inveigled into ascending, fatally, the mountain 
spurs, besetting their course ; so that finally, but two species, keeping 
to the good old highway, escaped to the Northwest; one being the 
great Douglas Spruce (the so-called “Oregon Pine” of lumbermen), 
which is well distributed over the Northwest; the other, the rare 
Big-cone Spruce, reaching only’a limited locality of Southern Cali 
fornia. No other species, the world over, survived the forced double 
inigration. 

A similar case, but not so fatal, is that of the curious genus 7u- 
mion—the False Nutmegs. Only four species are extant; one of 
them is in California, the three others distributed to Florida, India 


and Japan. 














GREAT VALLEY OAK LIMITED TO CALIFORNIA 


Similar, also, is the case of the genus Pasania—the Chestnut Oaks 
One species only, our beautiful and useful “Tan-bark Oak” of the 
California coast, is indigenous; the rest are in the far-distant region 
of Siam and her near-by islands—one-half of the earth’s circumfer- 
ence away! 

Another definitely known case is that of the genus Sequoia—the 
Redwoods. Of the score or more species known to have inhabited 
the high northern regions of both hemispheres, and, of course, to 
have been forced, with the vast horde of other plants, twice across 
the North Temperate Zone; the only survivors are the two species 
that, ultimately, escaped to California. These are our renowned 
Coast Redwood and the Sierra Big Tree 
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Whatever of pigmy growth and rudimentary characters all these 
double-emigrants of so remarkable experiences presented when they 
arrived for the second time on the Pacific Slope, they at once came 
under the beneficent influence of the stimulating factors described, 
which, operating with increased energy during thousands of years, 
have produced, and are still enlarging, the monstrous trees and pro- 
digious fruits that are the joy of the West, the envy of the South, and 
the amazeinent of the East! 

\nd our beloved California is the throbbing heart, the central stage 
of activity, the most favored sister of this glorious galaxy of Pacific 
Slope States! 

The great truth is forced upon the attention that it is California 


that was set apart from all the world, when, as the geologists tell us, 














MONTEREY CYPRESS (Cupr ssus macrocarpae 
Limited to California. 


the Pacific Slope was raised from the ocean bed, in comparatively 
recent geologic times, by a mighty geotherm, or earth heat-wave, 
with the Sierra and Cascade Range as its axis of elevation; followed 
in a later age by another uplift with the Coast Range as its axis: 
while the long, broad valley between the ranges was cross-fenced 
by low mountains into several magnificent parks, principal of which 
are the valley of California, the smaller Willamette valley of Ore- 
gon, and the extensive Puget Sound region. 

Of these, California was assigned first place in the pathway of the 
southern fugitives, inviting to enter and urging to tarry and form a 
natural, unexampled arboretum within her mountain walls, supreme- 
ly aided thereto by a semi-tropic sun dispensing beneficent heat—the 


























GREAT DOUGLAS SPRUCI 
200-250 feet in height. 


(Pseudotsuga mucronata 
10 to 12 feet in diameter, 
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Vell 


whole array of factors mentioned combining to produce the most g 


erous and forcing climate on the face of the carth—as magnificently 


evidenced by this matchless Forest Endowment! 


There is a collateral thought, pregnant with great promise, clearly 
deducible from this forest phenomenon. It is this: Lecause the 


physical conditions producing largest and best forms in one of the 
two organic kingdoms—the vegetable—prevail now upon the earth 


in one sequestered region, we may believe that the other animate 





kingdom—the animal—and especially the human family, is equally 
susceptible to the world-excelling stimuli, and we may logically ex 
) pect that this favored state—with the contiguous country it shall 
dominate northward—is the coming Empire of the World, with a 
people and rulers pre-eminent in moral and zsthetic culture, as well 
as in marvelous and solid growth. 
The poets, those inspired persons of all ages, have given us hints 
of the future great Republic of Arts and Letters that shall aris 
| these shores, as foreshadowed by our Joaquin Mill 


“Dared I but chant a prophecy, 
\s sang the holy men of old, 
()f rock-built cities yet to he 
\long these shining shores of gold, 
Crowding athirst into the sea, 
\What wondrous forecasts might be told! 


“Enough, to know that empire here 

Shall burn her loftiest, brightest star; 
Here art and eloquence shall reign, 

\s o’er the wolf-reared realm of old: 
Here learn’d and famous from afar 

To pay their noble court, shall come, 
\nd shall not seek nor see in vain, 

But look on all with wonder dumb.” 

Oakland, Cal. 


























FALSE NOTMEG (7umion Californicum 
Found only in California. 




















huva gigantea 


Over 200 feet high, and often 12 15 feet in diameter. 


GIGANTIC RED CEDAR OR SHINGLE TREE (7 
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BY D. S. RICHARDSON 
IKE tufted arrows, straight and tall, 
Down-hurled by some titanic hand, 
Against the purple sky they stand 


And tremble on the mountain wall. 


From gulfs where limpid waters cry, 


—— 


From deep ravine and fern-lined cup, 
They lift their shafts of glory up 
To touch the rlory of the sky. 


a 


, 1 
ure, host on host, 


In fadeless ver 
hey flank the meadows, cool and 


{ 
7 
Tl heir fingers in the tide 


And run along the golden coast. 


+ 
t 


1ey dip 


They run from cape to cape and free 


The ir pungent breath on every gak 


is? 


They lean where winding rivers trail 





\long their giant pipes and | 
AEolian symphonies outflow 


] 17 +1 we + . 11- 7 + 
And all the IragTant Woodiand sings 
) te s I mis in sun 
1 
lo glory of the hills 
Perent yeauty thi s 
And all thy aisles nusic rut 
Phe ig s nel al Stars agall 
Look 1 9 rches to t sea 
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IN PURSUIT OF A GRAVEYARD; 


Being the Trail of an Archaeological Wedding Journey 
By THERESA RUSSELL 


CHAPTER III 
THE CARAVAN 


“Our four-horse team 


Sh: soon be seen.’ 


5) HE first day out we kept going along until we came to 


_ 





no place in particular. Then we stopped. 

“Dry camp tonight,” remarked Nosifor, genially 

It was noted that if anyone did remark anything, 
it was liable to be Nosifor. When not engaged i 
making remarks, he zealously occupied himself 
rendering Mexican ballads—and rending the at 
mosphere in the process. His repertoire was inex 
haustible. Much of it was wunmentionable. We 
knew enough of the language to be thankful we knew 
no more. As an avocation, Nosifor sat on a box 
the front of the huge, canvas-canopied prairi 
schooner and administered the brake. 

Erminio’s talents, useful and ornamental, lay in another direction. 
He sat astride of Macho, the brown mule (who had to perform 


double shift as night-wheeler and saddle-steed for the driver) and 


flung his writhing black-snake about with a practised hand. He 
was a thick-set fellow, with a pock-marked face that mad 


repellantly ugly at first; but he had clear blue eves, and the habit 














“oUR FOUR-HOKSE TEAM.” 
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“Ne E IN PARTIC \ 

e 7 7 , 7 
orn ¢ nis USI Ss his reticenc ippecare mr 
partly to shyness and partly to ignorance of our language. but befor 
the summer had waned we learned it to be the reserve of a wort 

ture and a taithful heart 

{) t cievalt spring seat mdan oht mgion rath 
supplies and effects, sat the Instigators of the Expedition in loft 
tate and looKt I owl pon the little aog hHbelow 


\longside, or perhaps to the front or the rear, paced Sliver’s pint 


pony, plus Sliver. What was the real Navajo name of this di 


uld never dis¢ 
Daniel, or words to 
udgment aspect. He was a m 
+) late ] + a. eae - > 
he detached, esoteric air provi 


they labelled swam, rabbi, pric 


lat effect, 


lig 
‘over. No possession of the Indian 


his name. But it should have been 
for he wore a perpetual come-to 
dicine-man of the old school, and ha 
led for those of his high calling. bh 


st, prophet, or shaman. His to ap 


proach the sacred Shekinah, his to converse with the oracle, his 


to impart to the peo] le in cauti 
if Thos \bove. 
It was not for this purpose, | 


a member of the Expedition. 
at least by reputation, he had be 
cook. The meager fact that he 


all these capacities did not 


t prev 
f admission, just to look at 
tarily looked at or spoke to us 
charm. He would ride along, 
chanting in subdued monotone 


song. Unlike the roundelays « 


us segments the words and the wi 


iowever, that he had been enlisted as 
Being of versatile accomplishments, 
en engaged as guide, interpreter, and 
proved pretty much of a failure in 


ent him from being worth the price 


and listen to. Not that he ever volun 


but perhaps that only enhanced his 
bareheaded in the sunshine, forever 
the rhythmic cadences of the Indian 


»f Nosifor, Sliver’s music awakened 





enitary. 
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the keenest interest in its meaning. If one might only know the sig 
nificance of those subtle, eerie strains! Lreathed out into the Des 
ert, the Desert seemed to absorb them as her own—akin to her i 
barbarism, in mystery, in appeal at once yearning and resigned 
\nd even more, one longed to know what ental processes wer»e 
going on behind that impassive shield of features, the tropic-browne: 
} skin, the meditative brow, -the experienc \\ es uliating 


around the kind, dreamy eves with tl 

















“CLAD IN COKDUROY™ 


it were vouthtul Its slenderness was, indeed, the raison d'etre tor 
his current cognomen he Senor from whom we had acquired him 


believed in the fitness of names. His own cook, being epileptic, was 


called “Craz\ 


he one analyzable attribute about Sliver was his costume, and that 
save when he dressed up a /a Melicano, was a simple solution. His 


shirt and trousers of figured calico, ditferent in pattern, 


magnificence, made a fine dash of color on the lat 


hot hil in) 
PLIL CLLTING 1 


ulscape His mo¢ 
” ne ned ler tl kle | ilver quart made into 
casins were tastencad under the ankle yy silver quarters mace int 


clasps. His black hair was bunched up into a wad and tied 


with a 
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“WHAT ARE WE STOPPING HERE FOR?” 


white string, escaping locks being confined by a bandana fillet bound 
around the forehead. 

If Sliver had been of the aristocracy of wealth, instead of mere 
culture, he would have been clad in corduroy. He would have worn 
a heavy, splendid, silver necklace with many pendants. He would 
have gloried in fine earrings of turquoise, tied on with a bit of twine 
or an old rag. He might even have had a handkerchief of silk knotted 
around his neck, and he would certainly have had an impressive 
cartridge belt buckled around his waist. 

But he had none of these things. And probably, being a theolo- 
gian, he desired them not. In any case, his garb was suitable and 
satisfactory, and that, as we all know, is a millennium difficult to at- 
tain. He was also, being a desert Indian, possessed of a spontane 
ous cleanliness, and thus formed a happy combination of the gaudy 
and the neat. 

“What are we stopping here for?” I inquire. In one’s tenderfoot 
days one will ask questions. 

“Cause 

“What kind of Cause? Final or Efficient ?” 

“Both. Final, because we’re hungry, and efficient, because it’s 


time to eat.” 


“T fear me the dread Professor would have decorated your answer 


with a nice, plump zero, in the good old Phil. IV. days.” 
“But even he would admit it to be a sufficient reason.” 
“Especially if he were here. What shall | be doing?” 


“Oh, hunt around in the sage-brush and find a funny little horned 


toad to play with.” 
Instead, I discovered an Arizona ants’ nest. It was of a size 


+7 


proportionate to the space surrounding it. No ignoble saucer coul: 
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cover its curving dome. Indeed, it could scarcely have hidden itself 
under a bushel. It was no cheap adobe shack, either, but a palace of 
marble halls. Through its white and shining corridors hurried the 
black-costumed inhabitants, hurrying ever silently. 

Not far away, a swift little lizard, all dressed for some social 

function, his grey livery gemmed with iridescent sapphire and emer- 

} ald, issued from underneath a greasewood bush and glided away. 
gliding silently. 

4 Yonder a busy jack-rabbit, having all at once recollected an over- 


due engagement in the next county, rushed from his covert of cholla 


and bounded away, bounding silently. 


be 47 ¥’. ‘bh . 


o he 




















“DRESSED UP A LA MELICANO”™ 

\way over there, a watchful coyote sneaked from an arrovo, cov 
ering his alertness under an affectation of indifference, and pace: 
rapidly along, pacing silently. 

But later on, when night is fairly come, he, of all these mute 
citizens, will find a voice, and that a voice that cuts the silence 
sharply. <A series of short, staccato notes, a long drawn. quivering 
breath, rising into a cry of anguish, the wail of a lost soul 

“Lost soul, indeed!” sniffed the Man of Science, in a parenthesis 
between changing the camera plates and unrolling the bed. “The sou! 
of the coyote is a multiple personality, and every one of him is irre 
claimably lost and consigned to perdition.” 


\fter that I sat down on a roll of blankets and watched the bovs 





make camp. No, there is no cause for alarm | shall neither de 
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scribe to vou how they did it, nor explain to you how it should not 


i Ai 
be done. “For on this subject,” as his Double Who Undid Him was 
instructed to say, “so much has been said, and so well said, that | 
feel | can add nothing of interest.” 
But of that first camp in the open, with the sand for a mattress, 


the sky for a ceiling, and stars for midnight tapers, two imy 





can never be effaced. 
()ne is of sound—the contented crunching of the equine quintette 
; the audible, artless enjovment of their well-earned supper. What 
positive, 1f reflected, comfort there is in it! 

The other is of sight—the withdrawing sunset, vielding its vivi 
splendor to the calm, white radiance of the rising moon. Somehow 
ou feel vourself in the presence of a Great Change that makes vo 
old your breath. It is as though some on ce aunt 
herself all dav, and floutes ou; as though s h dazzled ai 
jeered and broken vour heart with her flippant garishness at ho 
low pretense ; as though she had finally seem oO depart wit! 
i riotous, Bacchanalian adieu—and then—quite suddenly, quite un 
expected! had turned back to you with a rush of penitence an 
apology and given you a glimpse of the tender sweetness that hac 
Iwelt in the heart of her all the while. .\ cool touch caresses youn 
cheek. .\) soft illumination trembles against vour. tire strain 
eves. 

“Why, my beautiful Desert.” you hear yourself saving, “I did no 
suppose vou had it in you!” 

| To be continued 
THE LONE TRAIL 
BY NELLIE SUt™YDAM 
EK KNEW the round-up trails that swing 
(er sunny plains where faint winds drift, 
Up through the canon’s dusky rift 
To some hill-meadow’s moss-rimmed spring ; 
The trails that plod through wind-smoothed sands, 
When lips are black and canteens clank, 
From bitter spring and dust-filled tank, 
| Toward dim sky lines of lonely lands ; 


Trails drifted deep with snows that fall, 
When the last davlight flickers out, 
\nd, on the peaks, the storm-winds shout 

\mong the pines: we knew them all 


() Love, the trail today you ride 
Too fearful is for me to tread 
The Lonely Pathway of the Dead, 
It leads across the Great Divine 
Martinez, Arizona 
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RUHAMAH 
BY ANNA BECK ALLEN 
DON’T see why you should be put out so about it, 
Ruhamah, when you know that Ben Quiglin worships 
the very ground you walk on.” 

“That’s just it, Mother. I know he worships the 
ground I walk on,’”’ Ruhamah’s head emphasized every 
De word, ‘“‘and the horses I ride, and the cows I milk, and 
Wes the wheat I send to market. Don’t you suppose I see 
through Ben Quiglin’s worship? You know I can’ 
bear him. He has no honor, no principle—and I’m 
sure he drinks.” 

“No, he don’t drink. He used to—a little—but he’s quit—he 
told me so himself; and vou know he’s a good manager.” 

“But we don’t need a manager. You've said often that nobody) 
could manage the farm and the stock and the men better than I have 
done for the last four years.” 

“Yes, you've done powerful well, for a girl. But vou’re a grown 
woman now, ‘most twenty years old, and it ain’t fittin’ that vou 
should go on traipsin’ around over the country with them bloomer 
things on. You've been doin’ men’s work long enough. That's 
why I’m lettin’ Mr. Quiglin come in and run the farm on_ the 
sheers.” 

“Mother! You aren't going to let him come into our home, are 
vou? I could not stand that.” 

“I done it for you, Ruhamah. I signed the contract today.” 
Mrs. Ellendorf dropped the apple she was paring, and her fat, good 
natured face took on an expression of fright. “Don’t look at me 
so, daughter; you'll not have to do so much hard work now, an’ 
me’n you'll have such good times -visiting around—an’ it’s only for 
a year.” 

Ruhamah shut her lips hard to keep back the angry, useless words 
Her whole life, its achievements and its plans, lay in ruins about 
her. A year—nothing lay beyond that vear. She went out of the 
room. The wind blew chill from the mountains. All the sweet, 
intimate voices of the early springtime were hushed. 

When Ruhamah came to herself, she was far up among the hills 
Her horse was black with sweat; flecks of foam flew from his mouth; 
and he was panting mightily from the effort of that sturdy, ten-mile 
climb. Ruhamah sprang down, and put her arms around Rollin’s 
neck. ‘Poor old fellow,” she whispered, ““we have had many a run 
together, but never from such a black devil as followed us today.” 
She fastened the bridle-reins around his neck, and put him to graze 


in a patch of grass, growing luscious and tender in a little holloy 





<< 
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beside the trail. Then she threw herself down in the warm sunlight, 
and let the waves of despondency beat upon her. 

Ruhamah Ellendorf was as truly a product of the West as was 
the Douglas fir, against whose roots her young despair was weary- 
ing itself. Her father had died when she was but twelve years old, 
leaving his homestead, pre-empted from the government, mort- 
gaged to the full value of its improvements, and for the small bunch 
of cattle that were to pay off the mortgage. Mrs. Ellendorf, an 
easy-tempered, gullible woman, had worried along for a few years, 
getting every year more deeply in debt, and yielding more and more 
to Ruhamah’s faculty for managing. By the time Ruhamah was 
sixteen, the debt had stopped increasing. Two years later, a hun- 
dred acres of the wild land had been made to vield two crops of 
wheat that had paid off the mortgage. Now, when she was twenty, 
the whole farm lay smiling and fair, with its big wheat fields, its 
orchards, and its meadows dotted with fine cattle, all of which were 
scarcely less coveted than was Ruhamalh herself, the actual owner 
of one-half the farm, probable heiress of the remainder. 

Ruhamah was, however, a woman who needed no accessories of 
wealth or position t 


render her attractive. The rugged demands 
of her outdoor life had made her straight and strong. Her skin 
was tanned by the sun and roughened by the wind; but its lack oi 
delicate beauty was more than atoned for by the noble cast of her 
features, the healthful coloring of cheek and lips, and the clear 
glance of her dark grey eyes. Many suitors had come—some of 
them had gone—a few had awakened a friendly interest, but no 
other had aroused her detestation as had Ben Quiglin, most openly 
devoted of them all. 

Quiglin had first come into the neighborhood as manager of a big 
steam-thresher. It was the custom for each farmer to board the 
“hands,” while his wheat was being threshed. During Quiglin’s 
first meal at Mrs. Ellendori’s table his audacious compliments had 
brought an angry red to Ruhamah’s face; on the second day she 
administered a stinging rebuke; and on the third day she forbade 
him to speak to her at all. But nothing abashed him. He simply 
changed his tactics, sighed prodigiously when she was near, and 
paid court to Mrs. Ellendorf when Ruhamah was absent; and the 
result of his six months’ assiduity to the widow was a year’s lease of 
the farm and stock on terms highly advantageous to himself. 

When Ruhama’s anger and despair had worn themselves into 
quiescence, she set herself to a sane consideration of the situation. 
She knew that her mother’s contract would hold good for only the 
mother’s half of the estate. Ruhamah’s first resolve was to demand 
a division; but love for her mother, a feeling which twenty years of 
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intimate companionship had made very deep and tender, caused her 


to forego a resolve that would not only grieve Mrs. Ellendorf, but 
leave her to fall a financial victim to Quiglin’s trickery 

“No, Il fight it out,” Ruhamah cried, springing to her feet. “I'll 
do the right thing. He can do his part of the managing, but he’ll 
have to get up before daylight if he gets the advantage over me.” 
She mounted Rollin, and rode slowly down the mountain trail. 

When she drew rein at the horse-block, Quiglin was leaning 
against the fence, his chin resting on his folded arms. He was a 
heavy-set, heavy-featured man, with a careless, jaunty air that 
seemed borrowed for each occasion. Since coming into the neigh- 
borhood, the little touch of brotherly familiarity with which he treat 
ed the girls, the broad, sportive flattery which he heaped upon the 


older women, had gained for him the distinction of being a well-bred 


man of the world. But the older men distrusted him; the young 
men envied and disliked him; Ruhamah hated him 

He stepped forward with easy assurance to grasp Rollin’s bridle 
Ruhamah raised her right hand, unconscious of the riding-whip 


which she held, or of the threat that her gesture conveyed. 


eo 


‘Mr. Quiglin, my mother has told me of her contract with you. 
You know that it does not bind me nor my interest in this farm. | 
shall examine it, and if it is one that my mother can legally make, of 
course it will hold good, and [ shall let it go as long as you attend to 
your own affairs, and leave me to manage mine. | know how | 
want the farm run; | have my plans all laid out for the season's 
work—and I'm not going to have them interfered with.” 

“Why, Miss Ruhamah, | don’t want to interfere with none of 
vour plans. Your mother thought the responsibility was too much 
for you—an'—an’ | just want to work under you, to be vour right- 
hand man—to—”’ 

“No matter. You know that I won't listen to many words from 
you. When you want to consult me about the work, all right; but 
not a step further. No!” as he raised his hand to Rollin’s bridle, “| 
prefer to take care of Rollin myself. | want you to let me and my 
horse entirely alone. If you'll understand that right now, it will 
save trouble.” 

The season’s work progressed with less friction than Ruhamah 
had anticipated. Quiglin bent his will to hers, and trained himself 
not to offend by word or deed; but sometimes she surprised a look 
in his eves that shamed her face to crimson, and made her clench her 
fists with rage, and sent her off for a gallop among the hills. 

If the girl had been less self-absorbed, she would have noticed 
the surprising physical change that the passing weeks were produc 
ing in Mrs. Ellendorf. The bent figure straightened, and its over- 
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plump outlines were adjusted to due proportion by friendly stays 
The sombre hue of her garments gave place to the prevailing tints 
of springtime. Her demeanor, on occasions, became characterized 
by a heavy coquetry that one would have thought quite foreign to 
her nature. But on such occasions Ruhamah was never present, 


1 ' 


else she would have been less unprepared for the surprise in storé 


for her 

It was a hot summer day, and the wheat harvest was in full 
swing. Quiglin had had a row with the harvest hands, and they 
were threatening to leave in a body when Ruhamah rode into theit 
midst Seeing the state of affairs, she advise Ouiglin to go about 
his business, promised the men increased wages, and so induced 


them to go to work again. Fearing that Ouiglin might interfere with 
her arrangements, she staid in the field all the afternoor Wher 


1 


the dav’s work was over, she mounted Rollin and rode homeward 


resolved to buy out QOuiglin’s interest, even at the cost of the whol« 
vear’s profits. She found the door locked, but the kev was in its 
accustomed hiding-place Supposing that her mother had gone to 


Dayton on a shopping expedition, she at first felt no uneasiness 
ut a strange loneliness brooded over the place. Some presentiment 
of evil about to befall chilled Ruhamah’s heart as she went from 
room to room, expecting she knew not what. On the dresser in het 
mother’s room she found it, the brief note, brutal and exultant, 
written in Quiglin’s hand: 
“We've 
bossing now ? 


~ 


“Your loving father, 


1 to Dayton to get married. Who'll do the 


gor 


BEN OUuiGLIN 

That horror bit to her heart. She gasped as from a vital stab 
Her mother to marry that man—surely any woman's instincts would 
have revolted from so base a marriage! It could not be tru¢ Then 
a thousand circumstances recurred to her, making certain the hateful 
news. “I can't—I can’t stay on here, a witness to my mother’s 
degradation." That was Ruhamah’s inmost thought, the unac 
knowledged instinct that hardened her heart, and kept her awake, 
making vain plans for escape out of the maze in which she was 
involved. 

But the next day, when bride and groom came home, the bride 
already in tears, the groom half-drunk and coarsely triumphant, 
Ruhamah’s heart melted with pity and tenderness for the weak, 
good-natured woman, who was making such shipwreck of her own 
and her daughter’s happiness. Ruhamah could not bear the sight, 
but rode off to the fields to inspect her herds, and to watch the 


progress of the harvesting. 
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When she entered the dining-room at supper-time, Quiglin stood 
at the cupboard mixing a glass of brandy. He gulped it down, and 
turned to Ruhamah. 

“And what have you got to say now, stepdaughter? I guess 
there'll be no more bossing of me around after this. I’ve got as 
good rights here as you have—you understand ?” 

“The fact that you have married my mother gives you no right to 
her property. I suppose even you know that?” 

“It don’t, eh? Do you take me for a fool? What about a deed 
of gift—‘to my beloved husband, Ben Quiglin, consideration love’ ? 
How does that strike you, my little darlin’ ?” 

Ruhamah stepped to her mother’s side, and grasped her arm. 
‘Mother, is it true?” 

Mrs. Quiglin breathed gaspingly. 

“Well, Ruhamah, you see what’s mine is Ben’s now, an’ what's 
his’n is mine. He thinks he can do better if everything’s in his 
name; an’ so I just concluded to deed everything to him. I ain't 
afear’d to trust Ben.” 

Ruhamah went out into the darkness, and walked the fields till 
midnight. Then, because the house was hateful to her, she hollowed 
out a place in the sweet, new straw and slept there till the dawn. 

Quiglin was not slow to carry out his covert threat. He took 
every opportunity to annoy Ruhamah. His days seemed to be spent 
in devising ways to annoy and humiliate her. He changed her plans 
for the work, quarrelled with the men, dismissed them for trifles, 
let part of the hay go unharvested, sold off stock that Ruhamah 
wanted to keep, and in a hundred ways made her life a series of 
horrible nightmares impossible to be long borne. But he could not 
break the spirit of the girl, nor win from her any concession of good 
will or friendly tolerance. Then, suddenly, when farm-help was 
not to be had for love or money, he let go of the work altogether, 
and began to spend his time in lounging half-drunk about the hous¢ 
or with boon companions in the saloons of Dayton. Ruhamah did 
what she could to get things ready against the coming of winter; 
but her work was harder than it had ever been before. 

Mounted on Rollin, one day in early winter, with Rex, her shep- 
herd dog, trotting by her side, she scoured the hills for the ponies 
that had been grazing all summer on the wild lands. Returning 
home late in the afternoon, she swept the sky and the fields, and the 
nearing homestead with a weather-wise eye. 

“Bring the sheep home, Rex.” She raised her whip and pointed 
to a dark grey mass in the corner of a distant field. The dog did 
not obey immediately, but stood looking up into her face, in argu- 


mentative mood. 
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“Oh, you needn’t be uneasy about the ponies, Rex. They'll smell 
the blizzard and will be glad enough to get into the barn. Go 
quick, doggie!” 

Rex started off with convinced alacrity, and Ruhamah followed 
the herd of horses that were making straight for the barn-yard. 
She watched them until they had swept through the open gate and 
were swallowed up in the blackness of the barn. As she rode inside 
the yard, a man stepped from behind the swinging gate, and touched 


his hat. 
“I beg vour pardon, are you Miss Ellendorf?” 
“Yes.” 


“T heard that you wanted to hire a man to take care of the stock. 
| would like to vet the job.” 

“Yes, I do. There's forty head of cattle in the barn; and this 
herd of horses, that I’ve just brought in from the hills, and the sheep 
vonder, all have to be fed and watered. Lesides, there’s a dozen 
cows to be milked. Do you know how to handle stock ?” 

“What I don’t know, I can learn,” he replied, with such a convinc- 
ing air that she forebore to ask her usual list of questions. 

“T must tell you,” she said with some hesitancy, “that you may find 
the place a hard one. My mother’s husband owns half the farm 
and stock, and we don’t get on well together. He isn’t often sober 
enough to take care of the stock himself, and he drives off every one 
that I hire to help me. If you've got the grit to stay, no matter 
what he says or does, I'll pay you fifty dollars a month and board 
ten dollars a month more than any one else is paying.” 

“Then it’s a bargain—only I want no more than the customary 
wages; and [ll stay until vou tell me to go.” 

“You are not a farmer nor a western man. May | ask what your 
business, or trade, or profession, is?’ Ruhamah blushed, for the 
question had been prompted, not by business caution, but by mere 
curiosity. 

i 


The man lifted his smiling eyes to hers. 


“No, I’m not a farmer, but I want to be for a while. I’m just out 
of college and I want to tackle a new kind of life. I’ve alwavs had 


a hankering for the farm. That's why I’m here.” 

“I—I don’t quite know about it. I'd never have the cheek to tell 
a college man to milk the cows, or mend the fires.” 

“A college man ought not to have to be told. Just show me once 
what you want done, and I'll put my athletic training to the test. 
\llow me to assist you,” as he saw Ruhamah preparing to dismount. 

When the sheep had been housed, the cows fed, and the milking 
done, Ruhamah led the way to the house and into the kitchen, where 


se introduced the stranger t> er mother, and explained his presence 
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there. Quiglin, hearing Ruhamah’s explanation, came out, bluster 
om ° } 1] " 1 
ng and bullving, as usual 


1 


“So she’s gone and hired vou, has she, without saving a word 


me about it? But I'll let vou know, voung fellow, that I’m boss 
here, and | won’t stand for it. You can just hit the trail out thet 


and count ties to Davton 


\s he advanced into. circle of lamplight, the newcomer star 
? hit "1T : 
it him fn surprise 
‘No \l1 T | beg ] S ( 
‘That's n husband. \ly Ouiglin.” \Irs Ouiglis hastened to sa 
+7 ] i 
nu I ga threatened quarre 
| o neet \] Ouigo n but it es suit n 
Gg \ bliz s alrea | S vesides, | | 
ort oO oI or Miss ] ndort and I’n Fong » t 
()] ré | See 11K t t] i (set out t my house 11s 
ni tT T | iv t] i tomorrow 
| , t. M ()uie S OW he s noe Swe 
easant | rather fan thie iW s the is ] ng vou want t 
ne ey with Mrs. Ouiglin, may I have a wash somewhere ? 
Ruhamah ran up to her room, lit her lamp, and looked at herselt 
in the mirror. What she saw there was a bright, animated fa 
= ] ‘ 1] £ -) ° 1, } . 15,] ] +] . 
frank and fearless; but the reflection did not please the owner 


“You look like a frowsy tomboy,” she apostrophized the mirrore: 


face, flinging her red tam-o'shanter across the room. “You are as 


red as a beet and your hair is a brush-heap, and vour hands look hk 
a pair of lobster’s claws.” But she rearranged her hair, put on a 
pretty house-dress of dark blue serge, and descended to the dining 
room 


When Ruhamah entered the kitchen the next morning, she found 
Mrs. Quiglin already astir. The haggard appearance of her motl 


er’s face and the frightened look in her eves gave Ruhamah a sud 
den heart-ach« She threw her arms around her mother in an un 
accustomed embrace 

What is the matter, mother? Are vou sick?” 


11 


“I—I don’t feel well, Rus Ben blames me for all your head- 
strong ways. If you'd be friends with him, he—I’d be so much hap- 
pier. He’s so mad now, because you've gone and hired this man 

an’ you oughtn’t to ‘ave done it nohow without consultin’ him 
We don't need the man—Ben he’s goin’ to take care of the stock 
this winter, an’ I want that vou should send him away right after 
break fast.”’ 

‘You know how it always is, mother. Mr. Quiglin will feed the 
stock once—then he will go off to Dayton for a jug of whiskey, 


and I'll have everything to do for a week. I can't do all the work 
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now—no one person can—and I won’t try it again, if I can help it.” 

“Ruhamah,” Mrs. Quiglin’s voice was the whisper of one who 
sees ghosts, “Ruhamah, Ben’s awfully mad, an’ he’s half drunk too, 
an’ he says—oh, there’s goin’ to be trouble such as you've never saw, 
if you don’t turn that man off.” 

“Let the trouble come, mother; it has to come sometime. We 
can’t go on like this forever. I’m ready for my part, whatever it 
may be.” 

“But you don’t know anything about it. You don’t have to bear 
it. When he gets mad at you, he—he—oh, child, you don’t know 
what last night has been to me. For my sake, turn the man off, and 
make friends with Ben.” 

“Make friends with that man—your husband? Mother, you don’t 
know what you are asking. I can never be friends with him.” 

“Don’t say it, daughter—please don’t say it—hush—don’t make 
any noise—don’t let him hear you—for the Lord’s sake, don’t ever let 
him know—but look here!’’ Mrs. Quiglin rolled up her sleeve, and 
showed her upper arm, blackened, bruised, mangled as by the teeth 
of a mad dog. Then she bared her bosom, and on chest and breasts 
were the same marks of brutal rage. “I thought he was goin’ to 
kill me last night—an’ he will kill us both, unless somethin’s done 
to pacify him.” 

Ruhamah did not speak, but the horror grew in her eyes and on 
her white face. She took up a heavy riding-whip from the table, 
where she had left it the night before, and went out of the kitchen, 
leaving Mrs. Quiglin dissolved in tears. 

Ruhamah went straight to her mother’s bedroom, and saw Quig- 
lin, who had made the merest beginning of his morning toilet, seated 
on the side of the bed. His bare, pudgy feet were on the floor; 
one arm was upraised to adjust his suspender, and his broad, fat 
back was unprotected save by a well-worn flannel shirt. 

“You'll bite and bruise and beat my mother, will you!” cried 
Ruhamah, as she strongly laid the stinging lash across his shoulders. 
Twice—three times she sent it whistling along its way before the 
sodden wretch had realized the source of the red-hot furrows that 
seemed ploughing into his skin. He bellowed like a frantic bull. 
He threw out his hands, and the whip left its mark across his tender 
arm. Half blind with pain, he staggered to his feet, and beat out 
with both hands. But Ruhamah, wary as she was agile, saw a new 
point of attack, and laid the whip across his dumpy feet. When he 
stooped to guard his feet, the broadside of his back offered an irre 
sistible field for operations, and a full half-dozen lively strokes left 
mementoes of their tender touch. 

Bellowing with threats and curses, Quiglin threw himself upon 
the bed, and dragged the covers over him, Ruhamah still applying 
the whip to such parts of his body as were, for the moment, left 
exposed. 

For two minutes, or it may have been five, Ruhamah wielded her 
instrument of justice without mercy or delay. Then her whip hand 
fell limply at her side. 

“T think I can promise you, Mr. Quiglin, that my mother will 
never come into this room again while you are in it. If you want 
any breakfast, you’d better dress yourself, and come into the dining- 
room for it.” And taking the jug of whiskey from the table, Ruha- 
mah went back into the kitchen. Seattle, Washington. 
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THREE SHORT WORDS 
By DR. WASHINGTON MATHEWS 


(As finished March §, 1905) 


Opt sey stand like elfin knights on guard at twilight, 
Dumb as the riddle of old Egypt’s land, 
Yet they disclose a thousand tales to my light 
In three short words that all may understand. > 


In three short words upon their armor graven, 
A thousand tales of woe they tell to me— 

Of homebound ships that never reached their haven ; 
But perished far upon the pathless sea. 


Of homebound ships that saw the beacon flashing 
That welcomed them to port, but lo! 

Only to sink among the surges dashing 
In stormy midnight upon Norman’s Woe; 


Of shipwrecked mariners in frenzy clinging 
To broken spars that drift upon the main, 

Hearing on well-known shores the fog-bells ringing, 
Ringing on shores they ne’er shall tread again. 


They tell of widows clad in sable, kneeling 
Among their sleeping babes and sobbing prayers ; i 
Of pallid orphans, their sad eyes revealing 
How small the comfort of a stranger’s care. 





With cheeks as rosy as the dawn of day, 
Who saw her lover’s ship for India laden, 
Long years ago, sail gaily down the bay. 


They tell us of a star-eyed, gold-haired maiden | 


With snowy hair and eyes bedimmed with weeping, 
And withered cheeks, she gazes from the shore, 
Today, in vain her weary vigil keeping, 
Once more to see “his swift-winged Isedore.” 


Twilight has vanished and the moon is beaming. 
The harbor lanterns rock upon the wave, 
From towers twain on Thatcher’s isle are gleaming 
The blessed lights that shine to guide and save. 


Sut lights and music in the city merry > 
Cannot dispel the thoughts ye bring to me, 

O stones that stand in Gloucester cemetery, 
Raised to the memory of the “Tost at Sea.” 


This posthumous poem by the lamented Matthews, “finished March 5, 
1905; to be amended,” was found among his papers by his scientific exeeutor, 
Dr. Pliny E. Goddard, of the University of California —Ed. 
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THE FRIEND OF THE LITTLE PEOPLE 
By SHARLOT M. HALL 


from the mountain range behind and 
rolled down into the desert, one lone 
cafion followed them, its rough walls 
of broken limestone cutting like a gray 
gash between the barren mesas. 

The hills were barren; the cafion 
was all but lifeless; only here and there 
some giant cactus or starved wisp of 
greasewood found harsh footing and 
clung defiantly. No thread of friendly water blessed the bottom, 
but sand and boulders—sand and great slabs of fallen limestone 
from the ledges above. No trees, no flowers, no grass; only the 
white cliffs and rock-strewn channel and the gray desert beyond. 

Yet it could not have been always so; for the great cliffs, where 
the cafion ended abruptly and the desert began, were honey-combed 
with strange caves and passages hollowed out in the soft stone by 
some forgotten race. Far up beyond reach of any foot, there were 
little walled doorways of long-deserted homes. What lay beyond 
those doors and down through the tunnel-like passages only the 
birds knew. But the woman who walked in the cafion below looked 





up and wondered. 

The lime-pits were at the mouth of the cafion—deep holes dug in 
the earth, where her husband burned the broken rock into quicklime 
and hauled it away to the town beyond the desert. Those were 
the times when she wondered most; for in the long, hot days and 
silent nights she seemed alone on an unpeopled earth. There was 
nothing to fear; the gun he always left hung untouched over the bed. 
But somehow her footsteps had a strange, awesome sound when 
there was no other ear within half a hundred miles to hear them. 
The days when he came back were feast days. He brought wood for 
the lime-pits and water to fill the barrels by the door, and the 
Mexican helper came with him. She could see them coming far 
out across the desert, and when they were at a certain hill she ran 
to the house and cooked till every dish was full. 

While they were eating, she talked and laughed and asked ques- 
tions about the trip, and the town with the happy excitement of a 
child; but he was mostly too busy to answer, for there was more 
lime to burn. Then she walked in the cafion with the collie. The 
collie could not talk, but his beautiful eyes were full of joy in the 
reunion. He never forgot the months when they two had “kept 
camp” together, before her husband discovered that the sick, friend- 
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less tramp she had nursed was the best wagon-dog in the desert. 
After that he had to go with the lime-wagons, and see that the 
horses did not stray at night, and do half the other things that the 
Mexican “swamper” had done before; but he did it sullenly, with 
his heart back in the cafion. 

The winter was better. It was cool at least, and the wild pigeons 
came down out of the mountains, where their summer nests were 
full of snow, and stayed in the cafion. Daily they went for water to 
some spring far up in the hills and came back to her with a whirr 
and flutter of beautiful wings, and soft friendly cooing. She begged 
her husband not to shoot them; but mountain pigeons are rare eat- 
ing, and, more often than not, there was a heap of gray-blue feathers 
behind the cabin. 

When the spring came, she dug a little spot of earth by the door 
and planted three squash seeds. Her husband reminded her that 
there was no water to waste on such things, but she hoarded every 
drop that had been thrown away before. When the big soft leaves 
unfolded, she would have gone thirsty herself rather than stint them. 

And the first blossom that opened its wide, pale-yellow cup was 
not a squash blossom, but all her life unfolded. Down in its heart 
she saw her childhood, her girlhood, the stony farm, the green woods 
—the desert, the silence were forgotten. She knelt and kissed the 
petals ; then she whispered a swift secret deep into the cup and rose 
with a hurried glance, as if some unseen listener might have heard. 

After that she sat by the growing vine and sewed, or pressed the 
green leaves against her eyes, and dreamed. Sometimes her husband 
was at home longer, and she tried to tell him the dreams; but he 
was busy—dreams would not feed another mouth. 

An old Mexican woman came from the town to stay with her, but 
she never quite understood the rest. Only that for a few hours she 
had lain very still, with soft, warm, breathing lips against her 
breast, and eyes like deep violets that opened and looked into her 
own, and hands that were like the arbutus blossoms she had gathered 
long ago clasped in hers. 

Then it was dark—and the lips were cold—and the little hands 
would not move. When she woke again, her arms were empty. 
The old woman told her that she had “said a prayer over the poor 
angelito. It would go to heaven undoubtedly! It was so very little, 
and the Devil had already more grown people than he could find work 
for.” 

Her husband told her, before he went away with the lime wagons. 
He led her to the door and pointed over to the foot of the cliff under 
the walled doorways. The old woman went back to town with him; 
but the collie growled and showed his long wolf-teeth, when the 
swamper told him to get on the wagon. 
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When they were gone, he came and laid his head in the woman’s 
lap and his eyes were full of unshed tears—but hers were bright. 
They had said at the cliff, the foot of the cliff; but it was not there. 
People had lived up in those doorways above—mothers and little 
children. If she could ask them, they would know. 

The collie followed uneasily. There was a little ravine, a mere 
break in the face of the cliff, and half-way up it she came to a 
walled entrance. She pushed the stones aside and crawled in; it led 
far back; there were many little round rooms with long, tunnel-like 
doorways through which she crept. The bed-places were piled with 
dry grass and mats woven of bark; and earthen dishes stood in the 
cold ashes of the cooking-fires. 

She came out, at last, in a little room on the very edge of the 
cliff. It overhung the desert like a swallow’s nest, and there was a 
window-like opening with a stone seat below. The walls had been 
daubed with mud to fill the cracks. She found finger-nail marks 
in the long-dried clay ; and—Ch, wonder !—on the mud hearth the 
tiny imprint of a baby’s foot. She touched it gently with her fin- 
gers; then she stooped and pressed her lips where the little heel 
that was now dust had rested, untold centuries ago. Had it, too, 
slipped from the mother’s arms and gone away in the dark? 

She sat down on the stone seat, and the collie pushed his head into 
her hand and watched. Her eyes were closed, but through a door 
beyond the hearth, little brown women were trooping. They smiled 
and touched her cheeks with their hands; and one of them, lifting 
a cradle of woven grass on her back, showed a dark-faced baby 
smiling in its sleep. 

Their soft speech seemed like the twitter of eave-swallows in her 
ears. Too soon they went away through the door; and when she 
would have followed, they pushed her back—very gently. Through 
the window-hole the desert looked far and strange, with the sunset 
light across it, and the swallows were chirping sleepily in the rocks 
outside, or flitting like brown shadows from nest to nest. 

She told her husband about it, when he came home. While the 
lime was burning, he crawled into some of the rooms; but there 
was nothing to see but swarms of bats and the grass beds and 
earthen dishes. So he forgot what she had said, and only remem- 
bered when he came back from town, and the things she had used 
to do were not done. 

She smiled strangely, like a child wakened from a dream. She 
was so sorry. The Little People in the cliff had called her, and 
she had stayed too long. She never forgot the work again, and, 
always, when the lime was loaded, she made the collie get up on the 
wagon, though he sat at the end of the load and looked back as far 


as she could see. 
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But the Mexican swamper wanted to stay in town. He said she 
had bewitched the dog till he was a snarling devil; and that she must 
indeed talk with the spirits of the dead who had lived in the caves— 
else why did her eyes shine like the candles on the altar on All 
Souls’ night? 

Her husband called the swamper a fool; but he was not easy 
himself. It was not good to live with a woman who saw people 
who had been dead a thousand years, perhaps. It gave one a queer 
feeling when she said she wasn’t lonesome any more because the 
Little People were with her, and that now they told her not to cry 
and watch for the wagons. The dinners, too, were not as they 
used to be. If it kept on—a man could only bear so much. He 
told her of the place where people were shut up always for thinking 
strange things. 

He did not take lime across the desert, that last trip. She tried 
again to tell him of the gentle little friends whose voices were like 
the swallows, and who came out of the doorways and called he: 
when she walked in the cafion. He was afraid of the light in her 
eyes and tried to coax her to get in the wagon; but when she would 
not, he drove away as if he was glad to see the distance widen be- 
tween them. 

He was angry, she knew, but he would come back. Feverishly 
she put everything in order; the poor cabin had not looked so home- 
like for months. She opened a box, on whose lid the dust had 
settled thick, and laid out a tiny white dress, smoothing it tenderly. 
Then she cooked the dinner; if it was all ready, he would not want 
her to go. 

When the wagon came in sight, there was a stranger on the seat 
beside her husband. She caught the little dress in her arms and 
slipped into the cafion. Her heart was fluttering like a caught bird 
when she climbed through the last doorway and sank on the seat 
by the lookout. The team was still half a mile away. They had 
not seen her flight. 

She leaned back against the dark stone and a cool wind fanned 
her cheeks. Her eyes closed and the little dress fell from her hand. 
Soft, pattering feet glided over the floor; the door beyond the hearth 
was open and the little brown women came through, pushing each 
other in their haste. “Come away, come away, friend of the Little 
People,” they sang; and gently one took her hand and led her into 
the circle, moving with light, swaying steps to the door. 

“Come away, come away!” and, as they sang, the dark walls 
dissolved into green mist. No! it was leaves—the leaves of trees 
arching over a grassy pathway. There was a faint, sweet, earthy 
fragrance, as in the spring woods after rain. She could have gone 
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on forever, just for that soft, rare touch of grass under her feet; but 
the way widened and under the trees brown, gentle women beckoned 
her. 

One gave a quick, sweet call like the note of a bird—and a very 
little child, with hair like sunshine, flew toward the woman who 
came, and nestled in her bosom. Its eyes were like violets and the 
little hands were like arbutus blossoms in the snow. The soft chant 
went on, but she sank in the grass, lulled into a deep, happy sleep 
with the child on her breast. 

ia . * - 7. 

They searched the house almost at a glance and turned to the 
cafion, where the smooth-worn trail led them to the walled door. 
They went in through the many rooms to the nest-like one at the 
top of the cliff. The stranger went first and held up his candle 
as he entered. ‘She is here,” he called; then he went over and lifted 
the wind-blown hair that shaded her face. The Little People had 
saved their friend. 


Dewey, Arizona. 





EARNING A LIVING AT STANFORD 
By KARL A. BICKEL 





VERY August hundreds of young men and wo- 
men, who, the May previous, had proudly stood 
up among their classmates and received their 
high school diploma, begin to prepare to go to 
college. Yearly their numbers grow larger. 
They come from the little white-washed ranch 
houses that are tucked away in the valleys of 











the mountains; from homes in the wheatfields of the broad San 
Joaquin; from the borders of the desert in Inyo, and from out of 
the shadow of the forest in the valley of the Columbia river. They 
register from homes on the hills of San Francisco, from the broad 
avenues of Los Angeles, from Portland, from Seattle, from New 
York and from Yokohama. When they reach the campus, they all 
ask the same question, “Where is the registrar’s office?” At that 
point the divergence begins. Those who have a reservoir of cash, 
in a father’s pocket or elsewhere, on which they can draw, go to 
the post-office and ask for their mail; the others go to the Employ- 
ment Bureau and ask for work. 

The student employment bureau at Stanford is owned and man- 
aged by Stanford undergraduates. Out of the sixteen hundred 
students enrolled, it is estimated that about two hundred are eithe 
wholly or partially dependent upon the employment bureau for their 
means of subsistence. Since the opening of the present semester, a 
little less than five thousand dollars has been paid out by employers 
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of student help at Stanford and Palo Alto. All of these positions 
have been given out by the Employment Bureau. 

Fundamentally, the economic problem on the campus is no differ- 
ent from that on Market street. The ambition of the moneyless 
student is to gain the greatest amount of return for his labor with 
the minimum of pain. The lines of division are sharply drawn. 
The campus has its aristocracy, as well as its democracy, of labor. 
The social advantage accruing to the laborer of the white-collar 
variety, over him of the blue-flannel-shirt, is recognized; and the 
competition among the members of the second class, to secure a 
footing in the first, is sharp. A few months ago it was rumored 
that the correspondent of a San Francisco daily was about to leave 
college. Within one week a hundred and eight applications were 
filed for the position. 

The student employment bureau at Stanford is an auxiliary or- 
ganization of the Stanford Young Men’s Christian Association. The 
bureau is about four years old, and has always been in charge of 
undergraduates. H. F. Henderson, of Santa Ana, Cal., is the pres- 
ent superintendent. He spends from four to six hours daily in the 
office of the Bureau, and is busy every moment of that time. For 
this service he receives a yearly salary, which is sufficient to cover 
his living expenses. 

The work is varied and interesting. It does not cease with the 
closing of the school year, but continues during the summer months, 
when the office is flooded with letters from prospective students con- 
taining inquiries as to the possibilities of obtaining work. The let- 
ters come from all over the world. A student in India asks for 
information in regard to obtaining work as a draughtsman. An- 
other in Maine writes that he is an experienced slate-roofer. A 
New Yorker has fine recommendations as a linotyper; a Louisiana 
student is a tinsmith. ‘Can you supply us with work?” is the bur- 
den of their song. 

All of these letters are answered. “Work,” replies Henderson, 
can always be had in time. No student should come to college, 
however, without at least enough money to carry him through one 
semester.” At times this warning is disregarded. Prospective stu- 
dents, rich in ambition and hope, but with scarcely enough money 
to pay for their next meal, appear at the office. They want work and 
want itin a hurry. The Bureau rarely fails the test. Work of some 
kind, providing board and room, is secured. With the question of 
actual necessities settled, an extra hour or two of employment is 
arranged for, and if the metal in the man’s heart will stand the wear 
and his head stay clear for the long night-hours of study, he will be 
able to remain in college. Poverty, however, is as grinding on the 
campus as off, and the contact between the well-to-do and the 
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stricken is so close that the sting is, to a sensitive nature, even 
sharper. 

The rush at the little office on the campus begins about August 
20th of each year. At that time the labor market is “easy;” the 
demand usually leads the supply. Restaurants want waiters. The 
fraternity and sorority houses require help in their house-cleaning 
operations. The student transfer-company needs men. The faculty 
members want gardeners and men for odd jobs about their houses. 
Waiters are in demand at the Stanford Inn and at Roble Hall; tutors 
are required by delinquent sub-freshmen. A notice is left at the 
office. In an hour the place is assigned. 

In the month of September twenty men were set to work beating 
carpets and cleaning rugs. Four Japanese students were provided 
with positions as cooks. Waiters and dishwashers were placed in all 
of the Palo Alto hotels and restaurants. Stenographers were given 
work. Twenty-six permanent positions were given out, providing 
board and room. 

Superintendent Henderson has worked out a wage scale that has 
been generally accepted on the campus and in the college town. It 
runs as follows: 

Three hours work per day—table-board. 

Four hours work per day—table-board and room. 

Work all day Saturday—twenty cents per hour. 

Work half day or less—twenty-five cents an hour. 

This scale provides only for those in the unskilled division. 

In the skilled division, the men as a rule dictate their own terms, 
which are usually based on the demand or on custom. Tutors aver- 
age a dollar an hour. In certain studies this rate is higher. Special 
“cramming” for an examination has been known to he Iet out on 
contract, the tutor taking a flat sum to see the candidate through 
the mental trial. 

In the economic world at Stanford there are no Captains of indus- 
try. The opportunity is lacking. The members of the aristocracy 
of labor receive good salaries from the students’ point of view, but 
there are no real “grafts.” 

The white-collar division of the college laborers might be divided 
as follows in relation to the financial returns: 

(1) Tutors. 

(2) College news correspondents. 

(3) Assistant instructors. 

(4) Laundry agents and business representatives. 

(5) Stenographers. 

(6) Library assistants. 

(7) Club-house managers. 

This list does not include men who hold elective positions, such as 
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student-body treasurer, editor of the Daily Palo Alto, editor and 
business manager of the Sequoia, editor and business manager of 
the Chaparral, and editor and business manager of the Quad. Ex- 
cepting the position of student-body treasurer and editor of the daily, 
these offices have no fixed remuneration. The returns depend on 
the business ability and talent of the men. The salary of the student- 
body treasurer is $100 per month. With this single exception the 
salaries of the men in the above positions range from twenty-five 
to sixty dollars per month. Recently a newspaper correspondent 
combined his position with that of the editorship of the “Daily,” and 
for one velvety semester he drew the comparatively princely income 
of $140 per month. In certain periods of newspaper excitement, the 
newspaper correspondents reap rich harvests. Library assistants 
earn twelve and a half cents per hour. Club-house managers usually 
earn their board and room and eight to ten dollars per month. 

Positions in this division of college work are rarely in the gift of 
the employment bureau. They are usually held by small groups of 
students in close corporation, and are passed down from one to 
another. 

“Positions such as library assistants and newspaper correspondent- 
ships are controlled largely by the fraternities,” declares Superin- 
tendent Henderson. “This style of work does not interfere with 
the social position of the men employed, and as they assure a certain 
income, they are valuable assets in any house.” Some of the corre- 
spondentships have been held within the lines of a single fraternity 
for years, the older men regularly educating a freshman to take 
up the work, when his turn came. 

“There are positions of value in the gift of the student-body treas- 
urer,” states Henderson, “but the Y. M. C. A. will not go into the 
whirl of college politics to secure a lien on them. The organization 
did this several years ago, and as a result the Y. M. C. A. fell into 
the control of a group of college politicians and became rotten to 
the core.” 

No particular effort is made by the management of the employ- 
ment bureau to supply athletes with positions, and no preference is 
given to such men. When a specific case is brought to the attention 
of the bureau, it will exert itself to procure work for the man which 
will not interfere with his training; but no sinecures are held open 
and saved in order to be offered as inducements to possible athletic 
stars. 

“The men who work about college,” avers Henderson, “and by 
‘work’ I mean manual labor like dish washing, waiting on table, or 
cleaning house, suffer the same social restrictions here as they would 
out in the world. There are several reasons for this. One is that 
the average student is sensitive about his work, especially if it is of 
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the kitchen-maid variety, and refuses to go out. The other and 
more probable reason is that he is too tired and too busy. 

“Between man and man at Stanford, there is no line drawn be- 
tween the working student and the most pampered son of a rich 
father. In fact, as far as the student body as a whole is concerned, 
absolutely no distinction is drawn. The student-body yearly elects 
to its highest offices men who toil daily for the means which enable 
them to remain in college.” - 

Stanford is essentially a democratic school. The snob spirit is 
there, as it is in any community of sixteen hundred young persons; 
but it is practically smothered under the weight of the healthier ideals 
of the vast majority. The guardianship of Stanford spirit and 
honor is in a large way entrusted to the men who work. Constantly 
grappling with the problems of their own existence, they are better 
prepared to solve the problems that confront the student-body. 

It is this spirit of recognition of real worth, over the artificial stand- 
ards dictated by money and social position that prevail in some uni- 
versities, which compels the men taking part in the management of 
Stanford’s athletic activities to be clean to the bone. Any hint of 
cancerous corruption, like that which has eaten out the element of 
decency in the athletic activities of the universities of the middle 
west, would be instantly subject to the knife of universal disapproval. 
The men who work realize the absolute necessity of the policy of 
the “square deal,” and as long as they occupy a position of influence 
in the Stanford student-body, purity will be the watchword. 


Stanford University. 


IN THE SPRING 
By LAURA T. KENT 





| HAD guessed it before! Now I know it! 
Glad Earth, you love me—you love me! 
I feel the truth in the air today— 
The blue heavens bending above me 
Tell me, “Earth loves thee!” 


Was there ever a creature so lavished upon? 
Mine—mine are gifts without measure— 

The golden sun flooded forth on the world, 
And the Springtime with all of its treasure 


And mine is this breeze—breeze was never so sweet— 
‘Tis the very breath of the heaven, 

And mine are the mad, glad songs of the birds, 
And the fragrance the flowers have given. 


Yes, mine are the joys of the world today, 
And the life about me—above me— 
Whispers and sings in the joy of my heart, 
“The mother of all life loves thee! 
Loves thee—and loves thee!” 


Claremont, Cal. 
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OUR ROSEBUSH NEIGHBORS 
By ANNA WARNER 





{HEY had already built their house and gone to 
housekeeping before we were aware that they 





were our neighbors, and it was then only by 
accident that we discovered them. 

Sitting on the porch late one afternoon we 
were startled by a sudden rush of whirring 
wings and a humming-bird flew past and into 
the Lady Banksia rose-bush that ran riot over our porch and bow- 
window. Looking up, we soon discovered the snug little home to 
which this smallest and daintiest member of the bird family was 
winging her way in such eager haste. 

No larger than half a hen’s egg-shell it hung above us, woven 
of moss and bark so as to be hardly distinguishable from the branch 
to which it was so cleverly attached. In fact, on looking away 
from it, it was not easy to locate it a second time. 

How long the little mother had watched us from her home and 
given us no sign we do not know, but she and her mate had selected 
the rose-bush site and built their house after the most approved 
fashion of “hummers,” before her hurried homeward flight drew 
our attention to her. 

There she sat looking down at us as if asking us not to follow 
up our discovery with bird’s-nest burglary after the non-approved 
fashion of human beings. She need not have feared. We love the 
birds, and were more than glad to have had our rose-bush selected 
for bird housekeeping by this most elusive of feathered friends de- 
scribed so vividly by Emily Dickinson in her dainty poem as :— 








“A route of evanescence, 
With a revolving wheel, 
A resonance of emerald, 
A rush of cochineal”— 

Fven more than the selection of the site and the building of the 
home had taken place while we were ignorant of all proceedings; 
for, going out on the top of the bow-window and getting a view of 
the inside of the nest that we could not obtain from below, we saw 
two eggs on the downy lining of the nest—eggs so small we could 
hardly believe that they were eggs. They were about the size of 
beans. 

From the day of our discovery, our interest centered in this little 
home. What good fortune was ours in having this opportunity of 
observing a humming-bird’s domestic arrangements at such close 
range! Once in a while we caught sight of the male bird resplen- 
dent in his ruby-colored neckwear, but evidently the cares of the 
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household sat very lightly upon his shoulders, and his weight of 
responsibility was not a heavy one, and it was the little mother with 
whom we became more intimately acquainted. She was disposed 
to be fairly friendly, flying quite near us and uttering a little cry, 
half timid, half defiant. Most of the time she sat patiently on the 
nest, covering the diminutive eggs with the warmth of her lovely 
breast, awaiting the day when her care should be rewarded by baby 
bird-life in her little home. 

Each day we took a view from the top of the window and at last 
we were repaid for our climb by seeing, in place of the eggs, what 
seemed to be a pair of very scrawny bumble-bees. The greatest 
stretch of the imagination could not enable us to see a future hum 
ming-bird with daintily formed body, graceful motions and exqui- 
site coloring, in these ugly mites; but to the mother they were evi- 
dently beautiful, and her seeming pride and watchful care could not 
have been surpassed had they been dressed in the most gorgeous of 
bird colors and perfect in every way—so surely does the mother 
heart, wherever found, see glories all unrevealed to those outside the 
sacred circle of Motherhood. 

In and out of the rose-bush she flew; out to find baby food, and 
in to administer it, which she did by standing on the edge of the nest 
and running her long slender bill down first one small throat and 
then the other. It really seemed as if she would spear clear through 
their little bodies, as she made an up-and-down motion that was 
more suggestive of ending life than of saving it. How the birds 
received any nourishment in this way I do not, to this day, under- 
stand. By looking out of the parlor window we could see this pro- 
cess many times a day, and very interesting we found it. The 
mother seemed to have very little fear of her human spectators. 

Thus things had been going on smoothly for a couple of weeks or 
more after the birds were hatched, when about eight o'clock one 
evening, as we were all sitting indoors, we heard a kind of splitting 
noise and then a heavy thud as if something had fallen on the porch. 
We knew in a moment what had happened. The railing around the 
top of the porch, which was old and had become loose, had broken 
and the rose-bush which climbed over it had fallen with it to the 
steps below. Our first thought was for the bird’s nest, and more 
than one of us exclaimed: 

“The humming-birds are killed!” 

Taking a lamp, we went to investigate. There was the rose-bush 
blocking the front steps, and from the porch we could not see what 
the damage to the nest had been. Had all these days of patient 
waiting and tender solicitude on the part of the mother, and all of 
our pleasure in watching her, ended in the tragedy of an empty 
nest and a grieving mother heart? 
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Going to the parlor window we looked anxiously out. No! 
Strange as it may seem, the nest, although tipped over on one side, 
and much lower than at first, was still unbroken and secure, and the 
baby occupants unharmed. 

We all breathed a sigh of relief and began to devise a way by 
which we could get the nest righted, so there would be less danger 
of the birds falling out, and into a better place, where the mother 
could reach it more easily. She had flown off in terror. 

Taking some string, we fastened one end to the branch that held 
the nest, and drawing it up until the nest was once more in the 
proper position, we tied the other end to a branch very close to the 
house, thus bringing the nest so near that we could easily touch it 
by leaning a little way out of the window. Whether the mother 
bird would be brave enough to venture so near we could not tell, but 
we trusted to her mother love to give her courage. She must have 
found the nest again that night, as the birds were all right in the 
morning, and if they had been left alone all night they would have 
shown the effect of it, for it was windy and cold. As we stood 
watching them the next morning, she came flying home. She seemed 
a little puzzled, not yet being used to the change, and fluttered outside 
a little before daring to enter by the new opening, but finally she 
came, and the feeding process went on just the same as if the acci- 
dent had not happened. 

We were obliged to stand a little back in the room, as the nest 
was now so near the window she could see us easily, but in a few 
days we could come close, and she was not afraid. 

One day, as we were out on the front lawn under the pepper trees, 
she came flying almost in our faces. Darting back and forth so 
quickly that our eyes could scarcely follow her, she uttered that little 
defiant cry which we interpreted immediately. She said: “I like 
you people fairly well on the whole, and 1 am much obliged to you 
for 1epairing the damages to my home, but I don’t want any trifling 
with those babies of mine now they are where you can touch them.” 
With this bit of advice she flew into the rose-bush and perhaps she 
gave some timely warning to her children about being too familiar 
with those great monsters who looked at them so often from the 
window. 

The morning after the accident the gardener came, thinking to trim 
up the rose-bush and make our front steps once more passable. We 
allowed him to cut away enough of the bush to make a passage-way, 
but when it came to trimming and tying it up, it could not be done 
without disturbing the nest so much that we gave orders that it 
must not be done at all, and until the birds had flown the bush re- 
mained as it was. 

Every day the occupants of the nest looked less like bumble-bees 
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and more like humming-birds, but once more we thought that every- 
thing would end tragically. 

One day we missed the little mother, and though we went often 
to the window we did not see her feeding the babies as we had always 
before seen her many times a day. 

The next day it was the same, and we feared she had fallen a vic- 
tim to a cat or to an unthinking boy’s slingshot. I say “unthinking” 
not “cruel,” for had any boy thought, for even a moment, about a 
possible little home and some hungry, waiting baby birds, I am sure 
he would never have been cruel enough to have caused their waiting 
to end in starvation. 

In the absence of the mother we decided to adopt the little ones. 
The first thing was to feed them. We mixed sugar and water until 
of the consistency of thin honey, and, taking a broom-splinter for a 
spoon, began operations. 

No fear of us on their part. How eagerly they took the sweet- 
ened drop! First one and then the other. One little fellow acted 
like a naughty child, and if we tried to give him more after he 
thought he had had enough he would shake himself, jerk away his 
head, and act as indignant as such a small atom could. 

It did not take them long to learn to stretch their necks and open 
their mouths every time we appeared with the broom-splinter, and 
we could touch them without alarming them. The only thing we 
feared was that the mother bird, if she did return, would desert 
them; as we had been told birds would do this if their young were 
disturbed and handled. For two or three days we fed our charges, 
when suddenly the mother appeared again upon the scene. She 
seemed delighted to be back, and during the first day it seemed as 
if she did nothing but feed those children. Every time we went to 
the window we could see her diligently at work and always with that 
funny “pumping” motion with her bill. We left matters in her care 
after this. It was always a mystery where she had been. It seems 
as if she must have brooded the birds at night to have them keep 
in such good condition, but certain it is, we did not catch a glimpse 
of her for all that long time. 

Certainly these baby birds, like the proverbial “birds in the nest,” 
must have “agreed”—for with the slightest inclination on the part 
of either one to disagree, that tiny home would have been minus 
an occupant, since with every day they were growing larger, while 
the nest gave no sign of stretching to accommodate them. The 
most perilous time was when they took their daily exercise. First, 
one would wriggle about until he worked his way to the edge of 
the nest on his side, where he would stand and flutter his bits of 
wings as rapidly as he could, with much the motion an old bird gives 
when hovering over a flower. After a few seconds he would fold 
them and very carefully squeeze himself back into the nest beside his 
brother, who looked rather uncertain whether he was going to stay 
in the nest during the performance or not. No sardines were ever 
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packed more closely in their box than these two fledgelings in their 
nest. 

Then it would be the other’s turn to try his wings and the first 
one’s turn to look a little anxious about his safety during the opera- 
tion. Many times a day we saw them go through their daily calis- 
thenics. 

The mother made no pretense of occupying the nest. She was 
literally “turned out of house and home” by her growing children, 
and though she sometimes perched on the edge of the nest, most of 
the time she was on some near-by branch, or on the telephone wire, 
sunning herself, when she was at home and not feeding them. 

Each day they exercised oftener, and it soon became apparent that 
it was entering their heads that there was a world outside which it 
was their duty to explore, and that their present quarters were 
decidedly too cramped. But how long it took them to gain courage 
for the first attempt! We were afraid that they would fall to the 
ground in learning to fly and have small chance of life, owing to 
the number of cats about the place. But we did not know the way 
of humming-birds until we learned it from our rose-bush neighbors. 

We expected now each day to find that one or both birds would 
be gone when next we looked out of the window, but we hardly 
expected to be fortunate enough to be on the spot at the moment 
of departure. Each day they grew more courageous. The wings 
were fluttered faster and longer, and would be almost upon the point 
of bearing away their dainty burdens, but it was evidently a serious 
proposition—this first daring effort to fly. 

It was not my good fortune to see the actual leave-taking, but 
another member of the family was on the spot at the exact moment 
when one screwed his courage to the flying point and left the nest. 

No need of our foreboding about cats, for was he not a humming- 
bird? and do we often, if ever, see a humming-bird on the ground? 

Straight into the pepper tree he flew, and such a mite he looked as 
he settled with commendable pride and satisfaction upon one of its 
branches. There the mother found him, and after that, looked after 
him there, as he never returned to the rose-bush. She fed him in 
the tree and his brother in the nest, as it was not until later that the 
other decided to leave home. Perhaps he wished to enjoy the com- 
fort of a nest all to himself after the squeezing that had been in- 
evitable. At all events, he stayed there two or three days longer, 
and then he, too, sought the branches of the pepper tree, where he 
flew unobserved. 

We don’t know whether or not the father visited his family. He 
probably kept track of them, but we saw him only once or twice. 

For a few days more, the mother and babies lived in the pepper 
tree. We could see her feeding them, and then one day we missed 
them, and all that was left was the little empty nest in the rose- 
bush. This we saved. The gardener was allowed to make our 
porch look once more presentable. The rose-bush was cut back and 
trimmed, and although it could now deserve only words of praise 
as to its appearance, it has never looked so beautiful to us as when 
it sheltered our humming-bird neighbors. 


Oakland, Cal. 
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A RUFFLED PACIFIC 
By FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE HAMILTON 


HANK you, Jessie, I will take another cup of 
coffee, and one more of your delectable rolls. 
Such placidity on the verge of an ocean voy- 
age is remarkable—quite a relief from the 
wonted confusion attending a woman’s de- 
parture on a far less important trip. My trunk 
off yesterday, only a small grip to carry— 

No, not a suit case. One must hire a porter by the year, to travel 

with one of those. Thank you, I don’t need to take yours. For 

the good of the general public, there should be published once a 

month an article on “Traveling Made Comfortable.” It still 

lacks fifteen minutes of train time, and no confusion, no hurry. 

Otie and I can walk as decently to the station as if out for a day's 

shopping. I refuse to hurry—I refuse to worry. 

The amaryllis bulbs for cousin Susie? No, I forgot to put 
them in my trunk. They will go nicely in my grip, I think. Full 
already? Perhaps you had better lend me your suit case. It’s 
too shallow. Never mind; I'll just transfer the contents from 
my grip, and put them in that. Can’t you close it? Otie, where 
are the roses you promised me? Will you please gather them 
now? That’s a dear. Now, Jessie, you press this side while I 
snap the clasp. There! Did Annie prepare the luncheon of dried 
beef and wafers? That’s fortunate. Thank you, ever so much, 
Otie. You have picked the prettiest in the garden. 

Are you watching for the local train, little girlies? Are you 
sure it hasn’t gone? There is plenty of time while that is return- 
ing. Let’s walk on, Otie, to make sure. It’s vulgar to hurry. 
Once I saw a woman, panting and florid—Where’s my purse? 
Have any of you seen it? Look on the table—on the writing- 
desk under the papers—all look—anywhere but at me. Of course 
my ticket was in it. Don’t waste time running up stairs; it isn’t 
there. I’ve looked there a dozen times already. Found it, Jessie? 
On my dressing-table? You sweet girl! No, Otie, you must let 
me carry the suit-case and the luncheon. You may carry the 
grip and the flowers. Where’s my umbrella? Look up stairs. 
You will be glad to have me gone. Good-bye, dearies. Throw 
me a kiss. Well, hurry, then. I mustn’t miss my train. I have 
to go, you know. Good-bye, Jessie. We'll have a leisurely half 
hour at the wharf, to recover from the agitation about the ticket. 

The train at last. What? Is it going down? My stars! Then 
we have missed it. I won’t wait four days for another steamer. 
I'll emulate time and tide. I shall go on this steamer. Take 
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the other train, to be sure. I know it’s slow, but if it is not late 
we shall have ten minutes to reach Broadway Wharf. It’s our 
only chance. I shall trust to nothing now but my good watch. 
So kind of you, Jessie, to help me. I’ve had a lovely visit. Yes, 
I’ll come again soon. Good-bye. 

Here we must do the waiting. Just our luck to have this train 
behind time. It’s late already, and there are five more stations. 
At last! As haste will avail nothing now, we'll settle ourselves 
and regain our composure. The train is slower than usual to- 
day. Why did it have to be today? Now we are side-tracked, 
just to lose time. 

We’re really on the boat. That’s one comfort. There’s Mrs. 
Londonderry, reading a book. Let’s pretend we don’t see her, 
because we never can excuse ourselves to hurry off the boat. 
There is nothing we can do but sit still. Good luck! There’s a 
telephone. I’ll speak to Captain Merrill, and ask him to hold 
the ship—tell him a “matter of great importance.” Hello, Cen- 
tral! Hello! Central, hello!! Hello!! Out of order, as usual. 
Hello!! Central!!! “Not to be used except when in the slip.” 
How was I to know that? What are those people laughing at? 
Some people would laugh at their own funerals. Perhaps it is 
funny when you are not missing a boat. 

Mrs. Londonderry sees us, and is holding out her hand. How 
do you do, Mrs. Londonderry? I’m delighted to see you. Yes, 
pretty well, thank you. No, I haven’t read it. Yes—yes—oh, to 
be sure—about the Lost Tribes returning to Jerusalem. It must 
be very interesting. Yes, if it won’t tire you to read. Very good, 
indeed. Thank you. I should like to hear more of it some time. 
Very worthy people. I hope they may. I haven’t the heart to 
wish any one disappointed of reaching his goal. Oh, for Broad- 
way No. 2! Tell her, Otie, that we must go. We're rather 
anxious to reach the pier in time for the Santa Rosa. No. I’m 
going myself—that is, if I am not too late. Not for the world, 
Mrs. Londonderry—your poor rheumatism, you know. Good- 
bye. Thank heaven! Now for the lower deck, to be the first off 
the boat. 

Did you ever see so many trunks and bicycles? They always 
have the right of way. Passengers travel only to accommodate 
expressmen—give them some excuse for being. One minute 
late. Still nine minutes to outdo the runner at Marathon.: This 
interminable exit! Here, boy, don’t you want to earn a quarter 
by carrying these grips to the steamér Santa Rosa? Keep in 
sight of us, if you can. You are scattering the flowers, Otie. 
Don’t stop to pick them up. There goes my handkerchief, too, 
but we won’t mind such trifles. It isn’t easy to run over these 
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slippery cobbles, is it? The mist doesn’t improve matters. Every- 
body seems to be coming this way. Can she have started? This 
is only Number One. Still another pier. 

Joy! I see the prow. Let’s run faster. Can you run any 
farther? I wonder what’s become of my trunk. There’s an ex- 
pressman guarding a lone something. It’s mine. Tell them 
“One trunk more.” Too late to check it? How will I ever get 
it again? Yes, purser, I’ll go aboard as soon as this man gives 
me back my ticket. Yes, you did. Where is it, then? In my 
hand? So it is. Pardon me. Only a dollar! Otie. I should 
willingly have given him five. 

Do, Captain, let him carry the trunk up the gang plank. It 
isn’t his fault. Boy, you follow with the other baggage. Otie, 
tell everybody good-bye for me. I’ll stand by the first column on 
the upper deck, and you be sure to answer my signals. Give me 
your handkerchief, and I'll watch your white plume. Poor 
thing! It does look rather bedraggled—no longer a thing of 
beauty. Leave it at the cleaner’s, and send the bill to me. Yes, 
Captain, I’m coming. I can’t walk any faster—the gang-plank 
wabbles. Saved! Boy, here’s your quarter—catch it. Good- 
bye, Otie, dear. So good of you to help me. Tell Jessie that you 
left me as composed as I was at breakfast time—almost. Good 
bye! 


Nevada City, Cal. 


LONGINGS 
By H. DUMONT 
one hills call, and beseeching voices come 


From fields afar, and one can hear in dream 
The distant, drowsy murmur of a stream, 
Even in day when wakeful by the hum 
Of tragic city voices. O for some 
Sweet, magic potion, potently supreme, 
Whose power might a precious sense redeem, 
Which cold imprisonment hath rendered numb. 


Hopeless, the longing eye turns toward a place 

Where sunshine sweeps the fields with golden broom, 
And hills laugh unto heaven with youthful glee. 

An old wall grown with roses in full bloom, 
Which lay their tender perfume on the face, 

Is ample shelter for the heart that’s free. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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Larkin’s account of his adventures while a prisoner and his final release. 
BY W. J. HANDY. 


HOMAS O. LARKIN was born in Massachusetts in 1802. He came to 

California, via the Sandwich Islands, in a vessel from Boston, sent out 

in search of trade in hides, tallow, etc. Arriving at Monterey in April, 1832, 
he found his brother, who had preceded him, and together they entered into 
business. 

Mr. Larkin soon learned to speak Spanish, and gained the good will of all 
with whom he came into contact. The influence thus gained was of great 
service to the American officers who came later. 

In 1833 he was married on board a vessel then on the coast under the 
American flag, by John C. Jones, the United States Consul for the Sandwich 
Islands, who was a passenger on board. The Mission Padres refused to 
perform the ceremony unless both parties would become Catholics. Mrs. 
Larkin had come from Massachusetts to meet her future husband, via Cape 
Horn, on a sailing vessel, and was the first lady from the United States 
who settled in California. Their children were the first of American birth 
(paternal and maternal) born in this territory. In 1844 Larkin was appointed 
United States Consul at Monterey, the California capital, and was the first 
and last one holding that office in California. 

The following is from his own pen, and was first printed in the “Cali- 
fornian,” February 27, 1847: 

On the 15th of November last (1846), from information received of the 
sickness of my family in San Francisco, where they had gone to escape the 
expected revolutionary troubles in Monterey, and from letters from Captain 
Montgomery requesting my presence respecting some stores for the Ports- 
mouth, I, with one servant, left Monterey for San Francisco, knowing that 
for one month no California forces had been within 100 miles of us. That 
night I put up at the house of Don Joaquin Gomez, sending my servant to 
San Juan, 6 miles beyond, to request Mr. J. Thompson to wait for me, as 
he was on the road for San Francisco. About mid-night I was aroused from 
my bed by the noise made by 1o Californians (unshaved and unwashed for 
months, being in the mountains) rushing into my chamber, with guns, 
swords, pistols and torches in their hands. I needed but a moment to be 
fully awaked, and knew my exact situation. The first cry was, “Como 
Estamos Sefior Consul.” “Vamos Sefior Larkin.” 

At my bedside was several letters that I had re-read before going to bed. 
On dressing myself, while my captors were saddling my horse, I assorted 
these letters and put them into different pockets: after taking my own time 
to dress and arrange my valise, we started and rode to a camp of 70 or 80 
men on the banks of the Monterey River. There each officer and principal 
person passed the time of night with me, and a remark or two. The Com- 
mandante took me to one side and informed me that his people demanded 
that I should write to San Juan to the American Captain of Volunteers, 
saying that I had left Monterey to visit the distressed families at the River, 
and request or demand that twenty men should meet me before daylight, 
that I could station them before my return to town, in such a manner to 
protect these families. The natives he said were determined on the act 
being accomplished. I at first endeavored to reason with him on the infamy 
and impossibility of the deed, but to no avail, he said my life depended on 
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the letter, that he was willing, nay anxious to preserve my life as an old 
acquaintance, but could not control his people in this affair—from argument 
I came to refusal. He advised, urged and demanded. At this period an 
officer called out * * * * (come here those who are named). I then 
said, in this manner you may act and threaten night by night! My life on 
such conditions is of no value or pleasure to me. I am by accident your 
prisoner, make the most of me, write I will not, shoot as you see fit, and 
I am done talking on the subject. I left him and went to the camp fire. 
For a half hour or more there was some commotion around me when all 
commotion subsided. 

At daylight we started with a flag flying and a drum beating and travelled 
8 or 10 miles when we camped in a low valley or hollow. There they caught 
with a lasso 3 or 4 head of cattle belonging to the nearest Rancho and break- 
fasted. 

The whole day outriders rode in every direction, on the lookout to see 
if the American company left the Mission of San Juan or if Lieut. Col. 
Fremont left Monterey. They also rode to all neighboring Ranchos and 
forced the Rancheros to join them. At one o'clock they began their march 
with 130 men (and 200 or 300 extra horses). They marched in four single 
files occupying four positions, myself under charge of an officer and 5 or 6 
men in the center. Their plan of operation for the night was to rush into 
San Juan 10 or 15 men, who were to retreat, under the expectation that 
the Americans would follow them, in which case the whole party outside 
was to cut them off. I was to be retained in the centre of the party. Ten 
miles South of the Mission they encountered 8 or 10 Americans a part of 
whom retreated in a low ground covered with oaks. The others returned 
to the house of Sefior Gomez, to alarm their companions. For over one 
hour the 130 Californians surrounded the 6 or 8 Americans, occasionally 
giving and receiving shots. During this period I was several times requested, 
then commanded to go among the oaks and bring out my countrymen, and 
offer them their lives on giving up their rifles and persons. I at last offered 
to go and call them out on condition that they should return to San Juan 
or go to Monterey, with their arms. This being refused I told the Com- 
mandante to go in and bring them out himself. When an officer crept on 
his hands and knees in the grass to have a fair view and received a ball in 
his body and was carried off on a horse by a companion: while they were 
consulting how this could be done, 50 Americans came down on them, which 
caused an action of about 20 or 30 minutes: 30 or 40 of the natives leaving 
the field at the first fire, they remained drawn off by fives and tens until 
the Americans had the field to themselves. Both parties remained within a 
mile of each other until dark. Our countrymen lost Capt Burrows of St. 
Louis Misso, Capt Forster and two others, with 2 or 3 wounded. The 
Californians lost two of their countrymen and Jose Garcia of Val Chili 
with seven wounded. At the beginning of the action I had my own saddle 
and horse. The horse was supposed to be too swift a one for me to have, 
when so near my countrymen, so the officer in charge of me exchanged 
with me. His Seargent seeing the one given me was beter than his, again 
made an exchange, a soldier followed his example, until I had the worst 
of saddles and a horse hardly able to walk. During the action a Ranchero 
seeing a relation shot down, came full speed towards me saying, “this man 
caused it all.” He levelled his gun when within 30 yards. At that moment 
I backed my horse and put myself behind another person. The man with 
some rude expression passed on. 
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All intention of camping near Monterey any longer was given up: we 
therefore travelled South and encamped about midnight far in the mountains 
off the main road to Santa Barbara. On awakening next morning I found 
ninety of the party had disappeared. Three officers and 5 or 6 soldiers were 
then ordered to proceed with all speed with me for Santa Barbara, leaving 
their horses on the road as they tired them and seizing others from any 
On reaching the Cuartel of that town, I found a concourse 


persons they met. 
I was to be confined in this building 


of people waiting to see their prisoner. 
until orders should be received from their General. 

By the influence of Dr. N. A. Den, and his promising to feed the guard 
and their officer, I was removed to his house in Santa Barbara. My captors 
waited for the arrival of 130 men who were in the action of the 15th; only 
some 15 or 20 made their appearance. We then started for the Pueblo de 
los Angeles—On my arrival there, the second in command, (making an 
apology that his General was unwell) brought out one hundred men in arms, 
received me and placed me in the best room in the Government house. The 
first day I was supplied with bedding and furniture, soon after with clothing 
and anything they supposed I needed. 

The General of the forces on visiting me offered me everything I might 
desire, except English books, which he did not own. My table was supplied 
from two or three houses with all the market afforded. I could therefore 
invite the officers around me, as they had nothing to eat only when they 
visited their relatives in the town. No person was allowed to visit me 
only in the presence of certain officers, I had then to converse in Spanish. 
Those supposed not friendly to their cause, was debarred from entering 
my room. Once I was allowed to dine out at the house of a Spanish 
gentleman, whom they could not well refuse. Their General was sent 
with me. In the different rooms of the Government house there were 16 
or 18 American prisoners (many of them had married in the country) these 
men associated together, and although we at times elbowed each other could 
not speak to them. 

At the end of December it was ascertained that my health was in danger 
from close confinement, I was therefore permitted to reside at the house 
of Don Luis Vignes, where I had large gardens and a vineyard to walk in, 
without any guards, I promising not to correspond with my countrymen 
and not to talk politics with my visitors. 

On the 3rd or 4th of January news reached the Pueblo that Col Fremont 
was South of Santa Barbara, marching to meet the California forces. 

The latter then mustered all they could, to the number of 400 to 500, and 
encamped two or three days at the Mission of San Fernando, awaiting the 
arrival of the Riflemen, and appeared very anxious to have a fight. In- 
formation now reached Gen Flores that Commodore Stockton with 600 men 
from San Diego would soon be in his vicinity. 

He immediately ordered all the Mexicans and Californians to leave San 
Fernando and march to the opposite of the Pueblo to meet the marine 
forces, 12 or 15 miles South of the Pueblo the two forces met on the 8th 
of January: the Californians were 100 men less in number than the Ameri- 
cans. Yet they were well mounted, with hundreds of extra horses. When 
Commodore Stockton was crossing the Rio del San Gabriel, the enemy had 
every opportunity of destroying many of his people, but they permitted the 
time to pass by, and on seeing the Commodore arrive on their side of the 
river declared the war was over on their part. 

On the night of the 8th both forces encamped in sight of each other: on 
the oth near two hundred of the Californians left the field for their homes: 
the action on the 2d day was carried on at even longer shots and a safer 
distance than on the former day. 

On this day I was taken to the field and retained there until sometime in 
the night. The house and premises where I had been the past week, had 
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received many families for protection, whose husbands or brothers had taken 
up arms: on seeing me taken away they became frightened, under the idea 
that if I was not returned, my countrymen on entering the Pueblo might 
cause more injury than they otherwise would, had I been there. The mother 
of one of the principal chiefs in arms, sent to the field a short address to her 
Paisanos in my favor, fearing the former threat of carrying me to Mexico 
by land was now to be put in force. A military junta was formed on the 
field who ordered my discharge after dark. 

During my imprisonment an attempt was made by the Mexican officers 
to send me with Messrs Rouland, VVilson, Godey, and other Americans to 
Mexico via Sonora: this the Californian officers would not permit for fear 
they might be sent round Cape Horn by Commodore Stockton or General 
Kearney who they had lately heard of. The attempt caused a revolution 
among the officers, which on the third day ended by Flores putting all the 
Monterey officers in prison, where he confined them until he required their 
presence to meet Col Fremont. 

During my imprisonment I endeavored to effect an exchange, or to be 
allowed to go on parole. This the General would not permit. 

Four-fifths of the Mexican and Californian officers who had given Com- 
modore Stockton their written parole, broke it and took up arms, they there- 
fore supposed a parole of no consideration or value in California. I was 
also informed that my countrymen could not produce as many prisoners as 
they would demand for my liberation, that I had been for years engaged in 
wrestling California from the Mexican flag and introducing my countrymen 
into it, to overthrow the native Government. In fact my captors had made 
up their minds that all their troubles and loss of power originated from 
my past machinations. 

They concluded that my pen, voice and intrigue were now brought to a 
close, with some vague idea that my seperation from my countrymen would 
produce something to their benefit, and that although I should have the best 
treatment in one respect, I should be closely watched, and when all their 
offers to me had failed and Gen. Kearny, Com. Stockton and Lt Col Fremont 
were drawing near to surround them, I was discharged on the field; 

After hearing from several hundreds of reasons why they had taken up 
arms, and many requested me to assist their families when my countrymen 
should re-take the Pueblo: during my imprisonment it was very rare that 
I heard any boasting from a Californian, on the contrary, very many regretted 
the force of circumstances that had caused them to again unfold their flag 
without certainty of not having to surrender to the American forces. 

Commodore Stockton and Gen Kearney entered the Pueblo de los Angeles 
on the roth of January and the moment of their entry the streets were full 
of armed men who soon disapeared. 

On the 11th, Gen Flores, Manuel Garcias, his Second in command, the 
prefect of Monterey and some thirty others deserted from the battalion in 
the night, and fled to Sonora, taking away from the misled natives two or 
three hundred horses. On the 13th Don Andres Pico, collected together 
within a few miles of Lt Col Fremont’s forces, and obtained a capitulation 
which enabled every Californian to retire in peace to their Ranchos. Col 
Fremont and his forces entered the Pueblo on the 14th. The next week 
Gen. Kearney and Commodore Stockton returned to San Diego with their 
respective force. 

From the Pueblo I travelled to San Diego, by my own will and pleasure, 
having travelled before at the pleasure of others’, at San Diego Commodore 
Stockton, dispatched the Cyane to land me in Monterey where I arrived 
after an absence from home of 88 days. 

The war in California is now over, as far as Californians are concerned, 
and their manners and customs are tolerated, and common protection 
afforded them, they will gradually fall into the new order of things. 

They have had in different parts nine hundred men under arms, every 
man with good horses and a lance, most of them with swords, pistols, rifles 
or carbines, everyone of their countrymen to aid them either by choice or 
force: a perfect knowledge of every hill and valley, and an utter contempt 
for foreign infantry, especially seamen: yet they did not succeed and have 
found that their losses in horses and waste of time so great as to prefer 
peace for the future under a guarentee of good treatment. 
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Chas. F. Lummis Cc. E. Rumsey Rt. Rev. T. J. Conaty 
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HE unprecedented growth of the Southwest Society continues. 
In spite of a few deaths and resignations last year, the mem- 
bership is at this writing 397, and will doubtless have passed 

the 400 mark before these lines are read. 

The publication of the Third Bulletin is delayed in hope to an- 
nounce the great museum plan. Mr. Henry E. Huntington has 
offered the Southwest Society its choice of four magnificent hill- 
sites, of which the largest is worth at least $100,000 in the market. 
This generous offer has not yet been accepted, since the society 
intends to have absolutely The Best location within the city limits 
of Los Angeles, even though that location should have to be paid for. 

In all probability, very vital questions will be settled within a few 
days, and important announcements made through the press. It is 
desired to include these things in the bulletin, which becomes part 
of the archives of the world’s great museums. This bulletin will 
also present the roster up to date. 

Since the last announcement in these pages the following members 
have been added to the Southwest Society: 


LIFE. 
John Miner Carey Marble 


ANNUAL. 
F. H. Olmsted, C. E. Chas. B. Nichols 
S. P. Mulford, Esq. Jos. M. King, M. D. 
Chas. I. Sweet, Esq. Chas. C. Browning, M. D. 
W. C. Petchner, Esq. F. M. Pottenger, M. D. 
E. E. Selph, Esq. W. H. Anderson, Esq. 
Jos. E. Hannon, Esq. Col. John Goshorn Kelley, Santa Bar- 
Cyrus F. McNutt, Esq. bara 
Jno. W. Kemp, Esq. J. Wiseman Macdonald, Esq. 


All of Los Angeles, except as noted. 


* By their consent, and subscribed by the Southwest Society. 
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MAKE BETTER. INDIANS 








Se-quo-ya, “the American Cadmus” (born 1771, 
died 1842), was the only Indian that ever invented 
a written language. The League takes its title from 
this great Cherokee, for whom, also, science has named 
(‘* Seguoitas’’) the hugest trees in’ the world, the giant 
Redwoods of California. 
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Geo. Bird Grinnell, Ed. “ ttn and Stream,"’ N.Y EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Chas. Cassat Davis, Los A ngeles Wayland H Smith (Sec. of the Council 
C. Hart Merriam, Chief Biological Survey, Washington Miss Cora Foy 
D. M. Riordan, Los Angeles Miss Mary B. Warren 
Richard Egan, Capistrano, Cal Miss Katherine Kurtz, Secretary 
Cc F. Lummis, Chairman Chas. F. Lummis, Chairman 
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Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, University of California. Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden, Col. Phys. and Surg'ns, N. Y. 
Archbishop Ireland, - Paul, Minn. ® Dr. Geo. J. Engelmann, Boston. 
U. S. Senator Thos. R. Bard, Seay chk Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington. 
Edward E. Ayer, Newbery i F. W. Hodge, Smithsonian Institution, Washingtoa 
Miss Estelle Reel, Su Indian? Schools ‘Washington — Garland, author, Chicago. 

- J. McGee, tye Mrs. F. N. Doubleday, New York. 
F. W. Putnam, Peabody Museum, Harvard College. Dr. Washington Matthews, Washington. 
Stewart Culin, Brooklyn Inst. Hon. A. K. Smiley, (Mohonk), Redlands, Cal 
Geo. A. Dorsey, Field Columbian Museum, Chic George Kennan, Washington. 


cago. 
Treasurer, W. C. Patterson, Pres. Los Angeles Nat'l Bk. 
LIFE MEMBERS. 
Amelia B. Hollenback, Josephine W. Drexel, Thos. Scattergood, Miss Mira Hershey, Mrs. D. A. Senter, Herbert E, 
Huntington, Miss Antoinette E. Gazzam, J. M. C. Marble, Joseph Fels, Mrs. Mary Fels, Homer Laughlin, Mrs 
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T is a long lane that has no turning. There are indications 

that in the matter of the Mission Indians of Southern Cali- 

fornia, a long-suffering public has come near to the turn. 
For more than a generation we have been distressed and disgraced 
by the fact that some thousands of Indians within the geographical 
limits of God’s Country have been dying of hunger and the weather 
—for no better reason than that a remote and careless government 
has allowed them to be crowded out of their fertile valleys, for 
which no one has ever paid them, and has left them to rot on the 
desert hill-sides. 

The presence of Mr. Leupp in the Commissionership of Indian 
Affairs was in itself a great step forward. He has the startling 
advantage over his predecessors that he knows something about 
his job. 

The Sequoya League, by crystallizing and focussing public senti- 
ment in Southern California has brought the personal influence of 
hundreds of influential citizens to bear for justice. 

Senator Flint, last fall, took time and pains to inform himself, by 
arduous journeys, of the actual conditions of these suffering reser- 
vations ; and with this first-hand knowledge of the disgraceful con- 
ditions permitted by the government for decades, he will not be 
pooh-poohed by the routine clerks in Washington, who remind one 
of Mark Twain’s cable: “Reports of my death greatly exagger- 
ated.” These red-tape votaries have always been ready to assure 
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their superiors that the reports of destitution among the Southern 
California Indians were “greatly exaggerated.” 

Another factor in bringing matters to a focus has been the recent 
inspection of these Southern California reservations, not by the 
usual worthy and tenderfoot Inspector, but by a Californian, who is 
at once a lawyer and substantial citizen, and a man of experience 
in the Indian service. Mr. C. E. Kelsey, of San José, who has been 
for years as a mere citizen trying to secure justice for the ten thou- 
sand homeless Indians of Northern California, has been appointed 
Special Agent for California, to examine and report upon actual 
conditions. He has, within the last month, investigated the South- 
ern California reservations. It needs no prophet to tell what he 
will report—for that matter, the printed volumes of the Interior 
Department for the last 20 years have contained very much the 
same statements that an honest man today would have to make. 

Things are moving. Senator Flint has prepared a bill making 
an appropriation to purchase lands on which these Indians can, by 
hard work, refrain from starving to death. The latest investiga- 
tions of the government will fortify his recommendations. A large 
number of the most influential citizens of Southern California will 
memorialize the President and Congress to the same effect. It 
really seems as though the very small thing which should have been 
done half a century ago is at last in a fair way to be done. Mean- 
time, public interest is growing. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WORK. 

Previously acknowledged, $1,561.00. 

2 each, memberships—Rev. Father Raphael Fuhr, O. F. M., Edwin T. 
Earl, J. A. Foshay, Los Angeles; Mrs. H. K. Macomber, Clara S. Watson, 
Miss Blakeslee, Mrs. W. A. Butterworth, Mrs. Geneva F. Scharff, Pasadena; 
Mrs. F. D. Franklin, South Pasadena; Mrs. John P. Jones, Santa Monica; 
Albert K. Smiley, Redlands; Mrs. E. Martin, San Francisco; Thos. A. 
McElmell, Philadelphia; F. W. Sisson, Flagstaff, Ariz. 

INDIAN RELIEF. 

Previously acknowledged, $1,514.50. 

Wm. H. Burnham, Orange, Cal., $25.00; E. P. Ripley, Santa Barbara, Cal., 
$20.00; D. M. Riordan, New York City, $13.50; Father Raphael Fuhr, O. F. 
M., $5.00; Edwin T. Earl, $5.00, Los Angeles; Miss Julia A. Mason, Boston, 
Mass., $10.00; Mrs. John P. Jones, Santa Monica, $5.00; Mrs. W. A. Butter- 
worth, $3.00; Mrs. Arthur Wilson, $1.00, Pasadena; Miss Flora Golsh, 
Carlisle, Pa., $1.00. 
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0 WITHOUT;AND TO THINK A LITTLE. 








San José is pretty well known as “the Garden City ;” — 
and the Santa Clara Valley around about it is famous AND THE 
as a chief garden of the Garden of the World. But other PEDDLER 
things than flowers have a tendency to spring up in gardens—and 
there is always need of the man with a hoe to chop down weeds. 

San José has just made the most astounding discovery in the 
history of California. Perhaps we should rather say that a few 
of the mentally unemployed in San José have made this startling 
find. The eureka of an obscure gentleman named Marshall, on the 
19th day of January, 1848, had more money in it, but was not one- 
half so rich in humor. 

The discovery is that San José is “handicapped by its name.” 
The leading daily there gives editorial prominence to the theory of a 
returned promoter who has heen re-visiting the pale glimpses of 
the East: 


“The fact is that the name of this city is one of the worst obstacles it has 
to contend with in the Fast. It disguises us. The people see ‘San José’ in 
print, but thev do not half recognize it as ‘San Hosay’ in conversation. . 

If you undertake to explain to them that San José is pronounced Hosay, life 
is too short and the nervous tension too high to give and take such an 
explanation at every turn. Seriously, it is a handicap on us.” 


This is a finite world, and we are all handicapped. It handicaps 
every real-estate man in California that his broad acres are so far 
from Wall street, and that it is difficult for him to thrust a persuasive 
fore-finger through the button-hole of every Boston and New York 
millionaire who might buy real estate if he could be harpooned. This 
geographic handicap is the worst with which those have to contend 
whose only conception of California is to make money out of it. But 
many of us are willing to reverse the historic saying of the most 
* famous tenderfoot, Daniel Webster: “Mr. President, I will never 
vote one cent to put California a mile nearer to Boston than it is at 








present.” 

The ignorance of our neighbor handicaps us all at every turn of 
civilization. There are quarrels, feuds and wars because the Other 
Fellow does not know what we are after, and we do not know what 
and why he is doing what he does. But the West has mighty 
gastric juices. It digests even tourists. There is a latent intelli 
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gence even in Easterners. Although at home they speak by the 
letter, and call it “Chy-héwa-hewa” and “Mo-jave” and “Loss 
Angie-lees” and “San Joe’s”—after all, these good people are willing 
to learn. Enough of them do learn. Not so many as the boomer 
might desire, nor as fast—for the boomer’s appetite is of the tape- 
worm variety—but quite fast enough for the good of the State which 
receives daily “into its midst” about as large a meal of raw immigra- 
tion as even this young giant can digest. 

The worst handicap from which San José, or any other part, or 
the whole, of California suffers is not the innocence of Easterners, 
nor the attraction of gravitation, nor that arrangement of the uni- 
verse which lets it rain on the day that Timothy Timpkins, Esquire, 
desires to give a picnic. God made a pretty good world on the 
whole—and rounded it up with a place to which those may escape 
who know enough to choose. Our worst trouble is from those ten- 
derfeet in mind, if not by the calendar—who have no use for God’s 
bounty except to peddle it. San José is not half so badly handi- 
capped by its name as it is by the example of worthy and well mean- 
ing citizens who are sorry that history should momentarily delay their 
real-estate deals. If San José wishes to “print on every envelope, 
letter and bill head, and every other document sent out from San 
José,” the phonetic spelling, there is probably nothing to hinder. 
It may ameliorate the ignorance of some Easterners—it will cer- 
tainly advertise the ignorance of its users. For it is ignorance to be 
in such a howling hurry to make money that you forget the past and 
your parents. 

San José is not alone in having this class of citizens. We have 
imported them in at least adequate quantity to every community in 
California. Los Angeles, to which an enormous preponderance of 
the new migration tends, has more than it really needs. But you 
cannot find a single person who has worn out twenty pairs of shoes 
in California, who will favor these irreverent, ignorant and abortive 
measures—as cowardly as they are ignorant—for vulgarizing the 
heritage that every one becomes proud of as soon as he has lived 
long enough in California to know what the heritage is. 


There is probably no other habit in the world so insidious 
as routine. Morphine and whisky are innocent and swear- 
off-able customs by comparison. A vulgar dissipation does 
not usually seize upon respectable people ; the curse of routine is that 
no one is truly immune. Like fire, also, it is a good servant but a 
bad master. 

Presumably most of the grown-up citizens of Los Angeles know 
who wrote “Daniel Deronda,” “Middlemarch,” “Mill on the Floss,” 
and soon. Most of these people do not particularly care with whom, 
when, why, how or whether at all, “George Eliot” committed mat- 
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rimony; nor under what name a real-estate agent would have 
looked up her taxable property. 

Human life has to have system. Every system follows, in general, 
the line of least resistance. This line is everywhere, in every system, 
to let the bookkeeper have his way. The organized library book- 
keepers of the United States have had their way to a point which 
begins to distress such Americans as are not bookkeepers. 

A good many public libraries in this country seem to have con- 
ceived the notion that they are detective bureaus; and that one of 
their first functions is to find out the latest alias of an author and 
brand it a Scarlet Letter upon his brow. The Los Angeles Public 
Library, following in the footsteps of distinguished predecessors, 
has fallen into something of this literary police-duty. The books 
above mentioned are in numerous copies in said library. The title 
page says “Daniel Deronda, by George Eliot.” Such copies as are 
in the original covers say on those covers the same thing. Such 
copies as have been worn out by readers and rebound for said library 
are generous enough to retain the name of the book; but have 
changed the name of the author to “Cross.” 

In the same way, the library has copies of “Innocents Abroad, by 
Mark Twain.” It has also amended copies of “Innocents Abroad, 
by S. L. Clemens”; and so on down the category of people who 
have made a pen-name, or their own name, famous to the world, and 
have not changed it in their books with every vicissitude of life. 

Now there is a conception of a library as a collection of the best 
books obtainable with the money in hand, so arranged as to be found 
as easily as possible, so regulated as to be of the widest possible use- 
fulness. The object of a catalogue, and of the “binder’s title” on a 
book, is to enable people to find what they are looking for. Library 
patrons are not expected to be mind-readers. They are not expected 
to have telegraphic advices as to the latest married name of some lady 
author. When they look in the catalogue for a book, they will look 
for the name which author and publisher have conspired to put on 
the title page; a name by which book and author are known to the 
civilized world. The impudence and the imbecility of a library sys- 
tematist who kills off George Eliot in favor of Mrs. Cross, do not 
seem to need further comment. Every catalogue should have its 
full cross-references. Anyone who happens to think of Samuel L. 
Clemens or Mrs. Cross, sooner than of Mark Twain and George 
Eliot, should find the given book under either entry. But the major 
entry in any catalogue, and the author-name on the back of any 
book, should be modest enough to follow the usages of civilized man 
and the preference of author and publisher. When “Daniel De- 
ronda” shall be published as “by Mrs. Cross,” it will be time enough 
for any library to letter it so, and so catalogue it. But not until 
then. 


If there is any more reliable recipe for being a prophet psy rts 


than to be born with a caul or as the seventh son of a seventh FRUITS 


son, it is—to use common sense. Prophecy is merely a fore- 
seeing of the fact that other people know something—and will, in the 
long run, use their knowledge. In other words, that natural laws will 
continue to prevail. 

When the Los Angeles Public Library, a few months ago, founded 
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its department of Western History Material, including that branch 
which deals with biographical data of the citizens of the Southwest, 
it was prophesied that such data would be useful to the public soon 
and to the historian forever. 

In adapting this new and important function to the Public Library 
—a procedure long in use by and for scholars, but perhaps not 
hitherto employed by any American city—it was held that every man 
and woman who serves a community seriously, is part of the history 
of that community; and that each knows more about his or her 
biography while alive than any one will know about that biography 
when they are dead. *? 

In January, a quiet, modest man, personally known to relatively 

few persons in this city, but known by repute to every botanist in 
the world, and by all of them honored, died in Southern California. 
His biography will be part of the archives of every important library 
in the world. His widow is expected to supply this biography. A 
few weeks before his death he filled out one of the blanks issued by 
the Los Angeles Public Library to preserve the vital facts as to the 
important citizens of the Southwest. And—a few days ago, his 
widow came to the library to secure from its record the vital facts 
of her husband’s life! 


HISTORY What is the use of wasting time to study history, when 
= os & you can get it ready made for you? Other States probably 
suffer in proportion to their interest; but California, having 
a peculiarly interesting history, may be pardoned for stickling a little 
harder for the facts. 
It was not at a meeting of tourists, but at a reunion of the Asso- , 
ciated Pioneer Women, held in San Francisco in January, at which 
a “terse and interesting retrospect on the past” was read—and thence 
incorporated in the archives of the San Francisco News Letter. 
Life is short; but here is a typical excerpt from this “California 
history,” prepared by a California pioneer and printed by a California 
weekly : 
“When Dr. Eschol [doubtless a lineal descendant of the biblical grapes] 
visited this coast, he took home some of the poppies, and they were called 
Eschscholtzias. . . . Sir Francis Drake was an Englishman, but was dis- 
satisfied with the English and left their service. He sailed under the Spanish 
Queen and came to this coast, relieving the pirates of what he could in the 
way of pearls and gold. After he had literally filled his ship with treasure, 
he wished to find a northerly way to reach home, lest the English might 


overhaul and capture his valuables. . . . He needed help from the Indians, ? 
and to impress them, he read prayers on the shore. . . . It is said none but 

Drake and the Queen of Spain ever knew the value of the ship load. That R 
proves there is no truth in the saying that a woman never can keep a } 
secret. 4 


“California had been occupied by pirates who fished for pearls in dull 
times, and when the vessels came from the Philippines, stole what they could. 
. . . Two Jesuit missionaries started the Pius Fund, which increased won- 
derfully. In 1776 the Jesuits were expelled by royal mandate from Lower 
California.” 

California was pioneered by a good set of people, mostly. It is 
doubtless fortunate that the conquest was not entrusted to a brigade 
of bookworms and college professors ; since these gentlemen are as a 
rule more successful in some other things than in chopping wood 
or toying with the washboard—which are two personally-conducted 
and imminent functions of the frontier. On the other hand, if those 
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whose homely heroisms laid the foundation of a commonwealth 
would stick to the implements they can “play on,” and leave art and 
history to be done by the prepared—not only would it be a fairer 
division of labor, but the State would acquire a better repute. As 
for California periodicals which perpetuate this kind of idiocy, let us 
hope their reward may be in—whithersoever they go. 


Nothing more gratifying in the historical sense has oc- SAVING 
curred in California in a generation than the arrangement 
by which the lawful successors and heirs of the men that first 
explored and civilized California come back to one of the old Mis- 
sions to rehabilitate, in 1906, the magnificent monuments of faith and 
of architecture their predecessors builded in 1776. Poetic justice 
seems to be “getting in its work” in California. This is partly be- 
cause California is a land where justice and poetry alike come natu- 
rally ; and partly because it has and develops the kind of people who 
forward this sort of outcome. 

More than a decade ago, the Landmarks Club—a non-partisan 
group of citizens of many lands—undertook to do what could be 
done to save to California and the world, what time and the vandals 
had left of the most beautiful architectural remains in the United 
States. The success of this movement is well-known. It has not 
only saved for this community our immediate historic monuments ; 
its example has gone forth to a dozen other portions of the United 
States, and has stimulated similar effort there. For a decade the 
Landmarks Club has been active in preserving the old Missions of 
Southern California. It has raised the funds, has expended them 
judiciously, and has got its money’s worth and more. Except for 
these efforts, the missions of San Juan Capistrano and San Fernando 
and Pala, at least, would have been by today merely shapeless mounds 
of adobe mud. As it is, at each place, through the efforts of the 
Club—enabled by the money generously given by people not only 
in Southern California, but all over the world—the chief buildings at 
these missions are in better condition today than they had been in 
25 years. 

In this work for the public, the Club has been greatly assisted by 
two broad-minded churchmen—Archbishop Montgomery, now in 
San Francisco, and his successor in this diocese, Bishop Conaty. 
The latter has carried the matter to its logical conclusion in one in- 
stance at least. All the missions in Southern California were 
founded by the Franciscans. There is no one name in all California 
history so universally known and so universally loved by people of 
all places and all creeds as that of Junipero Serra, the Franciscan 
founder of civilization in the Golden State. 

For several years a little body of Franciscans has had possession 
of San Luis Rey. Through their efforts this magnificent mission 
has been safe-guarded, and a little restored. Now, thanks to the 
activities of Bishop Conaty, San Juan Capistrano is to come back to 
its own. A colony of Franciscan friars will take charge of this 
mission and will not only repair it, but restore it to the stature of its 
old-time glory. 

The historic fitness will thus be realized; the public utility will 
be much advanced. This great establishment—not church only, but 
an outpost of civilization on the frontier—will resume, after nearly a 
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century’s neglect and vandalism, its due proportions. Its religious 
activity will concern chiefly the church to which it belongs; but the 
reconstruction of this historic pile will concern the whole public, not 
only here, but throughout the United States. 

The Landmarks Club, which has expended several thousand dol- 
lars at Capistrano alone, has had its money’s worth in preserving 
for the public benefit this noble ruin. It welcomes the larger utility. os 
On the other hand, it has not given up the responsibility it undertook 
at the otitset and it is able to count still, as it has counted all along, 
on public spirit from the other side. The restoration of San Juan 
Capistrano by the Franciscan friars will be in consultation with the 
Landmarks Club, and its architectural experts. The result will be 
something for which every good citizen will be grateful. 


CALIFORNIA’S No mistake could be more fatuous than the idea that the | 
SHARE ‘Statehood fight” concerns the territories only, and is “no 
skin off the knuckles” of California.. As a matter of fact, | 
California, with its larger population and its identical interests, has 
far more at stake than have Arizona and New Mexico, to see that 
justice is done to these American commonwealths and to the West 
as West. 

The West needs more representation in Congress, and in both 
houses thereof. With all due respect to Washington, the young and 
strong half of the continent is not understood there. It is only 
through the personal force of the president that such a measure as 
national irrigation—enormously important to the West indeed, but 
hardly less important to the nation as a whole, could be put through. 
It was not because Eastern senators and congressmen knew enough ‘ 
of the needs of half the nation, nor because that half-country had 
enough representatives to present the case. In a thousand other 
things, this half-continent suffers for want of adequate representa- 
tion in the national legislature. 

And while it does not know it, and will be slower to learn, the 
East suffers by the same token. 

Wall street and the trusts, the railroads and the business interests 
need to be taught something of the fullness of the nation. They 
need to learn the lesson of youth, for they themselves are becoming 
old and pecuniary. Precisely as California financed the nation, put 
it on a sound money basis, preserving that political balance which 
decided the fate of the Union as against disruption—so today, the 
old and conservative communities need the stir of the example of 
youth. The West is the only young part of the United States. It 
has the faults as well as the glories of youth; but the gray-beards 
will make a mistake for themselves if they fail to take into counse! 
the lusty stripling of the family—the grown man, tall, broad-shoul- 
dered and thick-chested with achievement, with some mature sense 
and with that young faith and zeal for the loss of which human life 
has no compensation. The impotent wisdom of old age is not to 
be despised, and the West does not despise it—but neither is the 
muscle of youth contemptible. The country needs both. 








Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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HIGHLAND, CALIFORNIA 
By HERBERT W. JOHNSON 


IGHLAND, situated six miles to the north of Redlands d seven east 
of San Bernardino, along the sunny, sloping foothills of the Sierras, 
is famed for her oranges, easily holding a foremost place in the 

markets of the country. Her fame is founded upon merit, since she produces 
a quality of this famous golden fruit, the peerless Navel Orange, second to 
none 

Her situation for citrus culture is an ideal one, being a sunny, sout 
éxposure upon sloping foothill lands of deep, alluvial soil, composed chiefly 
of decomposed granite—technically called Maricopa sandy loam—giving the 
fruit that rich coloring, firm, fine rind and ‘splendid keeping quality that so 
distinguish it. Her proximity to the sheltering mountains protects her from 
destructive winds and guards her from blighting frosts, (the sloping char 
acter of the lands draining off the heavy, cold-laden air)” and provides het 
with abundant irrigating water for:her fertile groves. Her water-right is 








riparian, antedating all other rights of this well-watered region, and coming 
from the melting snows and seeping springs of the eternal hills above the 


Santa Ana Cafion, head-waters of the Santa Ana River 

Her territory extends from Del Rosa in the west, lying under the point of 
that unique land-mark, rich in historical tradition, the mysterious Arrowhead; 
through West Highlands, with its orchards of large area, soon, probably, 
to be subdivided into smaller tracts to provide ranches and homes for the 
many home-seekers knocking at our gates; Harlem Sprit ith its warm, 
health-giving mineral water; Patton, with its large orcl | 
dairy farms, and stately buildings abiding securely unc 
majestic mountains, reminding one of a dignified Rhenish castle; throug 
the thriving town of Highland, the central] point, with her up-to-date stores, 
modern, mission bank, capacious packing houses, creditable churches, splendid 
schools, cosy, comfortable, often luxurious homes, and contented citizenship; 
with her complete domestic system of sweet artesian water, of the purest in 
the state; her lumber and box mills, turning out large quantities of fruit-crate 
material and fine finishing lumber and providing employment for large num- 
bers of men; her superior citrus nurseries, whose young trees show their vigor 
by their well-developed fibrous roots and dark green tops; and that model 
residence tract, Boulder Park, which, by the high-minded devotion of a dis 
tinguished citizen’s ability, energy and wealth, has converted one of most 
uncompromising bits of uncouth nature into a veritable beauty spot; to 


beautiful East Highlands, with its matchless orange groves, than which there 





chat ick gardens, 
ler the shadow oft the 
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“WITH ITS MATCHLESS ORANGE GROVES.” 
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““REMINDING ONE OF A DIGNIFIED RHENISH CASTLE.” 


are none better in this State of marvelous products, situated as they are upon 
high, rich bench-lands and commanding a magnificent view of mountain and 
valley, doubtlessly destined to become the “Smiley Heights” of this greatly 
favored place, thus in her large territory and varied products making up a 
splendid community, of which her citizens are justly proud, and rejoice in 
calling themselves “Highlanders.” 
Highland has not all the advantages, nor is it the only place good to dwell 
in. Other places have their peculiar characteristics and distinguishing feat ° 
ures. Nevertheless she has many charming characteristics and delightful 
attributes of climate and scenery, with that rich productiveness that makes for 
a contented, prosperous and happy citizenship. 








A PART OF THE HIGHLAND DISTRICT, 
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A HIGHLAND STREET SCENE. 


She is a graceful Queen of communities with beautiful surroundings, her 
throne the everlasting hills of the Sierras, her footstool the smiling, changeful, 
gently-sloping foothills, her crown a diadem of green and gold—the glorious 
velvet-green of her orange trees, hung with fruits of gold 

She has a charm of the silvery morning, of radiant noon, and of golden 
evening ; and, after the day is over and gone, a charm of the mysterious night 
with the dim, mystic outlines of the grand old Sierras behind her, and the 
twinkling, cheerful lights of her sister communities lying around and below 
her in the distances of the darkening night. 

Hers has been a simple, unspoiled life, without self-consciousness or event- 
fulness, and hence she is relatively unknown to the many 

She has been quietly going her way, without ostentation or a sense of im 
portance, as a simple comely maid grows into graceful, glorious womanhood, 
unconscious in her simplicity, of her developing charms and virtues, when 
she becomes suddenly conscious that she is an object of interest and admira 
tion because of subtle grace and charm of beauty. But the awakening has 





UNCONSCIOUS IN HER SIMPLICITY OF HERK DEVELOPING CHAKMS,” 
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come, and she is beginning to realize her possibilities and, planning her bright 
future, is ambitious to take her proper place in the progress and development 
f this delightful land of sunshine and plenty. 

As an evidence of the progressiveness of her citizens there was recently 
rrganized The Highlands Chamber of Commerce, with a charter membership 
f one hundred and thirty, from which, judged by the spirit of its first meet- 

g, in which plans for improvements of extensive nature for the beauitfying 
ind development of the place were laid, much should be expected. 

Much also might be said of the character of her citizenship, made up as it 

f the “better classes” of society, men of all characters of business and 
profession, many of whom have come to this pleasant clime to spend the 
utumn of life in comfort and contentment, and of the real “backbone” of the 
‘ommunity, the sturdy, intelligent tillers of the soil, combining to make up a 
il body not found elsewhere than in cosmopolitan California; much, too, 
f her commendable public spirit, which provided a fine Public Library by 
popular subscription, and, when it was destroyed by fire, rising from the 
of her loss with a firmer determination to erect a more worthy monu- 
ment of her aspirations for culture; of her electric light system, telephone 
syst —two of them—street-car system; in short, the conveniences of the 
city, with the wholesome freedom of the country. 

A land of promise where the homeseeker from the less fortunate east may 
s family and build his home in ideal conditions, among ideal 


soc 





come with hi 
surroundings, amid an ideal peopl 





“HIS HOME IN IDEAL CONDITIONS.” 
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HOTEL DECATUR OCEAN PARK BATH HOUSE, COSTING $200,000 


Ocean Pa rK The finest stretch of sand beach in the West. 


The most ideal place for summer or winter homes. 
Of f ers The most equable climate on the Pacific Coast. 


THE BEST CHANCES FOR PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENTS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The finest Hotel in Southern Calitornia, ( Hotel 
Decatur). 
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e Perfect all the year climate 
Venice and a perfect beach Ocean Park 
‘ue. DBEVERLY-STROUD CO. “Sutiestis 
38 Windwerd Ave. Beach Realty cng Egy SN 


Venice, Cal. 
Daler Nat Nnt NottNnt Not Not Not Not Net CONGO NG Not Not 


P Sunset 2641 Home 4020 
OCEAN PARK BANK HOTEL DECATUR 
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Cor. Pier Avenue and Trotleyway T. O. EVANS, Proprietor 
rl. H. Dudley, President Carl F. Schader, Vice-Pres : 
P. | Dudley, Cashier Un the Beach, Ocean Park, California 
Directors: Wm. Mead, Carl F.Schader, W.A Penny Overlooking the Old Pacifi 
OCEAN PARK, CALIFORNIA RATES: European, §1 day and up American, §2 #0 and u 
“We f . .. m , i 
We find the Bargains There is Good Reason for our Listings of Beach Prop- 


Southern California Realty (0 erties Being the Largest in Southern California 
Incorporated under the Laws of California Capital Stock gaan 00 GUARANTY REALTY COMPANY 


; MRS GEO. SIBLEY, Presid 
138 Pier Ave., Ocean Park, Cal. ou vesident 
Branch Hollister Ave. and Ocean Front 140 Pier Avenue Ocean Park, California 
Venice Office No. 10 Windward Ave Guar: » Real Bld Vv " f a 
Playa Del Rey Office Opposite Depot suaranty Realty dg. enice of America 








ROO OL LIV ALA OOO ODO Nt 
Not only the largest and finest, but the only Bath 
Ocean Park House on the Pacific Coast that is steam heated 


throughout during the winter months. 

OPEN THE YEAR ROUND. 
Bath H ouse Hot Salt Plunge and Tub Baths—Surf Bathing. 
OCEAN PARK, CALIFORNIA 
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A TYPICAL CHICKEN RANCH AT PETALUMA 
GREATEST POULTRY SECTION ON PACIFIC COAST 


Best facilities for diversity of agricultural pursuits, stock-raising, dairying, together 
with finest climate to be had in the State. Sonoma County ranks third in the State 
from an agricultural standpoint. 


HAS good banks, excellent schools, churches, daily 
PETA LU M A newspapers, planing mills, lumber yards, iron foundry, 
steam and electrical railway and river transportation, 


good stores, etc. ONE HOUR’S RIDE FROM SAN FRANCISCO. ExcELLENT CLIMATE, 
MODERATE RAINFALL. HEALTHFUL! If you are looking for a home on a small invest- 
ment, come to Petaluma. Write SECRETARY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE or any of the 
following well known firms: 


J. W. Horn Co., Real Estate; Geo. P. McNear, Grain and Feed; D. W. Ravens- 
croft, ‘‘The Courier’’; Bank of Sonoma County: The Petaluma National Bank ; 
M. Zartman & Co., Wagon Mfrs.; Cavanagh & Whitney, Lumber and Pianing Mill; 
Camm & Hedges Co., Lumber, Millwork and Tanks; Schluckebier Hardware Co. 























Poultry 
Business 
Means 
Ready 
Money 
Harvest 
Every 
Day in 
the Year 


Su ess means 
Starting in the 
right location 


pees) =O TA 
NOT QuILTY LUMA 








TULARE ‘11 CALIFORNIA 


A thriving, busy city of 3,000 inhabitants in the 
center of TULARE COUNTY. 








ange = gigemay ¢ ° has advantages over any other section of the world for poultry 
TUL \RE CITY is one of the most important “itch Sas date & ton Why? Pighest cas! anata, los . 
freight rates to San Francisco, which is only 36 miles distant. It 
F R U / as , D A / RY AND ALFA LFA is healthy, prosperous Many men makea better living and more i 
“ " . 4 = y : money on 4 acres than many do on [50 acres elsewhere We invite 
centers of the GREAT SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY. you to come to Petaluma and see for yours: If. Petaluma has not 
that laborious and expensive habit deteation having sufficient 


The RICHARDSON L A N D co. rainfall to insure crops. Temperature fromi 40 to 80 dey The sex 


. tion most advantageous for one of moderate means Your oppor 

are offering 32 ten-acre tracts at the low price tunity. Start now. We offer 4 acres rich land, good house, barn 
~ . ° _ . poultry houses near town , for $1400 on easy terms. 6 acres ric! 

of $100.00 per acre, within a radius of ten blocks | Sandy loam soil, near Petaluma, 6-room heuse, barn’ houces for 


1500 hens, family orchard, 4 incubators, bro ders for 1000 chicks 


of the center of the city, where all modern horse, wavon, harness, cow, tools, 500 hens—nice home, ready in 
: : co yrice only $3500. For full info tio it 
conveniences can be had, such as gas, electric eee i ators 


lights, city water, etc. PETALUMA REALTY CO. 


For full particulars address PETALUMA 
RICHARDSON LAND €0., TULARE CITY, CAL. CALIFORNIA 
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TULARE 2s 
HEART OF THE GREAT 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 











PALM AVENUE, TULARE, CALIFORNIA 


The City of Tulare is the business center of a large and prosperous farming 
territory of surpassing fertility. It has a population of 
2,500. It is a thriving, progressive community. Its social life is of such a character 
as to make of it a very desirable home town. It has first-class schools, churches 
and a free public library. 


The Ideal Farming Section of California 


CLIMATIC CONDITIONS—are superb, being neither hot nor cold. 

FRUITS—of ali descriptions, both deciduous and citrus grow here readily. 

GRAINS AND VEGETABLES—of every variety are raised in large quantities. 

DAIRYING—is an industry which occupies the attention of many. The Tulare Cit) 
creameries paid the farmers $195,000 last year for butter fats. 

LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY — of all kinds thrive the year round and are 
remarkably free from disease. 

ALFALFA yields from three to five crops a year, each crop yielding from a tou 
and a half to three tons per acre. 

WATER— is always plentiful, both from wells and irrigation systems. 

PRICES OF LANDS—are low, varying from $25 to $60 per acre 

HOMESEEKERS—from the East should not fail to investigate the merits of Tulare 
before settling elsewhere. 

IF YOU ARE UNABLE TO COME, WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK ADORESS 


M. C. ZUMWALT, Sec. Board of Trade, Tulare City, California 




















BIGGS 


BUTTE CO. 
CALIFORNIA 


The home of the orange, the 
peach, the pear and the nuts. 
Butte county orangesare market- 
ed in the East six weeks before 
the Southern California oranges. Here are located the celebrated Rio Bonito orchards. 

Five crops of alfalfa are grown on the river bottoms each year without irrigation 
and there are 15,000 acres of upland now under irrigation by the Butte County Canal. 
The new Northern California Electric Railway, with 24 miles now completed, is pur- 
chasing rights of way east of Biggs, and will run through this section. 

The school facilities are the best, and the hotel accomodations are unsurpassed 
in the State. 

Land can be purchased for from $45 to $125 per acre. 

For further particulars address 


Board of Trade, Biggs, California, 0: 


C. N. Brown, Ruggles & Harper, G. K. Smith, Sacramento Valley Bank, E. Steadman: 
J. M. Hastings & Co., Chatfield & Smith, T. H. Fitch, W. A. Walker. 








SACRAMENTO VALLEY BANK 





Naviorenes PORTERVILLE vulsatios 
The CENTER of the EARLY ORANGE Industry 


Porterville, a thriving city of about 2,000 
population, isthe most beautifully located 
of any place in Central California. 

It lies adjacent to the foothills of the Sier- 
ra Nevada Mountains on- a branch line of 
the Southern Pacific railroad, and about 
half way between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

Surrounded by beautiful orange groves, 
with the majestic Sierras above and to the 
east and the broad plainsof the San Joaquin 
valley below and to the west, we have ideal 
conditions for natural beauty and good 
health. The weather is almust perfect the 
year around, and a prostration or sun stroke 
is never known. 

A day’s trip takes us back to our mouns- 
tains, where one may enjoy the most pleas™ 
ant vacations at nominal cost. 

In the vicinity of Porterville we have at 
least two distinct classes of soil that yield 
magnificent returns when properly hus 
banded. One of these is the adobe and de 
composed granite that skirtsthe hills and 
is so well adapted to orange culture. 

The other is the sandy loam and sediment 
soil on the river bottom that grows fine alfalfa. The immense profit derived from the hardiness and ready 
response of the orange tree to good care; its perpetual rich green foliage; the exquisite fragrance of its 
bloom and the aromatic flavor of its fruit, all lend an unfailing charm. 

Our water is supplied by both ditch rights and pumping the underground water from wells, electric 
power and crude oil being both available for power. Our ditch rights are the best on the river, having 
been thoroughly tested by the highest courts. 

As yet in its infancy, Porterville presents opportunities for investments unsurpa-sed. For further in- 
formation address any of the following well known firms, who will gladly go into details: 

Pioneer Land Co., Real Estate. Geo. D. Avery, Real Estate. 

Pioneer ae °. H. E. Ford, Real Estate. 

W. E. Premo, Real Estate. Hall & Bolton, Real Estate. 

Porterville Lumber Co. Williams & Young Co., Cattle and Dairy- 
First National Bank. Ing. 

A. J, DeLaney Co., Hardware, etc. W.'tko Mentz, General Merchandise. 

W. A. Sears, Real Estate. , 


{ 00 7 YEA From five acres. You can find out how todo it for $1.25, price of new publication 
A Practical Poultry Plant for Southern California. Out West Magazine Co.,L. A 

















